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FOREWORD 

It is a far cry from the day when the small Catholic community 
of New York complained that the site of their projected new 
Cathedral on Mott Street was too far out of the city, just as it 
is now almost ancient history that the more numerous members 
of the Diocese later termed the Fifth Avenue location “Hughes’ 
Folly”. The visionaries, then derided, are now honored as proph- 
ets, and it is good for us to see how history has more than justified 
these seers among our forefathers. 

In publishing “Old St. Patrick’s” the United States Catholic 
Historical Society is completely in the line of its traditions. Back 
in 1936, “Old St. Peter’s” by Dr. Leo R. Ryan was numbered 
among the Monograph Series. That work has proved to be not 
only a rich source of information on New York’s oldest Church 
but also a lasting chronicle of the early history of the Diocese. 

More recently, in volume XXXV of Historicat Recorps AnD 
StupDIEs, we included a newspaper controversy on the relative 
antiquity of the Catholic Church structures in Manhattan. The 
pastors of the various churches that could boast of a hundred or 
more years of life vied with each other in their claims for priority. 
The net value of all their writing lay in the accuracy of their 
historical facts, and in the broad picture of nineteenth century 
Catholic New York which they painted. 

Now comes Mother Mary Peter Carthy of the Ursulines, who 
themselves have deep roots here, to make her monograph more 
than the story of a discarded Cathedral, now become a parish 
Church. Henceforth her book will be a treasure trove for those 
who want to know something about New York’s Catholicity down 
to 1879. 














Under the leadership of Cardinal Spellman, worthy successor 


of our founder, Archbishop Corrigan, in his sense of history, the 
Board of Publications will continue to welcome analogous his- 
tories of our local churches, for they are units in that Pentecostal 
trek which began with the building of St. Peter’s and St. Patrick’s. 
Gone are the foxes from the churchyard of our Old Cathedral ; 
its walls have only the echoes of decades of pontifical pageantry ; 
its cemetery is now filled with the remains of our Catholic 
pioneers. But it is far from being just another historic shrine, to 
be visited only by the antiquarian. As the author of this valuable 
monograph amply indicates, the present parochial life of St. 
Patrick’s would be the envy of its founders. 


Tuomas J. McManon 


New York, December 1, 1947 
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OLD ST. PATRICK’S—NEW YORK’S FIRST 
CATHEDRAL 


INTRODUCTION 


Long ago deserted in the march northward of fashionable New 
York, historic old St. Patrick’s stands today in the heart of the 
downtown district. Memories of a century and more cling to 
the nut-brown edifice which may rightly be called the cradle of 
New York’s episcopate. The first cathedral of the city, St. 
Patrick’s is also its second oldest Catholic church,! the corner- 
stone of which was laid on June 8, 1809, in the suburban loneli- 
ness that was Mott and Prince Streets. For more than sixty years, 
St. Patrick’s was the seat of the spiritual ruler of a vast diocese 
which has since become one of the most important sees in 
Christendom. To chronicle its history, then, is to delineate the 
early and marvelous growth of the Church in New York, to 
which is linked the triumphs of some of the most distinguished 
ecclesiastics and eminent laymen of American Catholicism. Well 
deserving of historic attention, the subject thus far has received 
only cursory and perfunctory treatment. 

Because a proper understanding of any historical development 
demands a correct appreciation of its attendant circumstances, 
this study aims at more than a mere presentation of parochial 
data. Coincident with an important period of national develop- 
ment, the early history of St. Patrick’s influenced, and in turn 
was influenced by, the prevailing social, political, and economic 
conditions. Although the latter must necessarily receive only 
summary treatment in a study of this nature, nevertheless an 
attempt will be made to place the parochial history in its proper 
contemporary setting. 

While the years 1809-1879 limit this study to the period during 
which old St. Patrick’s served as the cathedral church of New 
York, its history as a parish of the great metropolis is still in 
the making. The latter, however, must be left to others to develop 
in the ample and satisfactory manner its importance demands. It 


*The first Catholic Church in New York State was St. Peter’s, located 
on Barclay Street, in New York City, and dedicated on November 4, 1786. 
Cf. Leo R. Ryan, Old St. Peter’s (New York, 1935). 
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is hoped that within the compass of this brief sketch will be 
found all the essential facts of the episcopal cradle days of Catho- 
lic New York. Where possible, the narrative here presented is 
based upon a first-hand study of original sources. In particular, 
the unpublished records and documents in the New York Arch- 
diocesan Archives, and contemporary reports in the old news- 
paper files of the New York Public Library, have been drawn 
upon for pertinent material of value. Within the weather-beaten 
walls of the old church itself, and in the rectory still located at 
266 Mulberry Street, numerous other bits of evidence of historic 
significance were uncovered and have been used in the following 
pages. Considerable material already in print, including the works 
of the pioneer historian of the American Church, John Gilmary 
Shea, as well as those of his numerous later followers, has also 
been consulted in the portions which bear on this study. 

It is with deep gratitude that the writer acknowledges her 
indebtedness to the Reverend John Tracy Ellis, Professor of 
American Church History at the Catholic University, who with 
characteristic generosity read the manuscript at every stage of its 
preparation and guided the work by his invaluable counsel and 
criticism. Grateful acknowledgment is likewise made to Sister 
Marie Carolyn Klinkhammer, O.P., Assistant Professor of Ameri- 
can History at the Catholic University, who read the completed 
work and made helpful suggestions; to Thomas F. O’Connor, 
historiographer of the Archdiocese of New York, who made avail- 
able the materials in the New York Archdiocesan Archives; to 
the Very Reverend Bonaventure J. Filitti, present pastor of old 
St. Patrick’s, for permission to visit and inspect the rectory, church 
and school. Gratitude is also due the Board of Publications of the 
United States Catholic Historical Society for the inclusion of this 
work in its renowned Monograph Series. The writer’s greatest 
indebtedness is to her Ursuline superiors who afforded her the 
opportunity of advanced study at the Catholic University; while 
to the members of the New Rochelle Ursuline community for their 
co-operation during the progress of this work, her obligations are 
legion. 


MotHer Mary Peter Cartuy, O.S.U. 
College of New Rochelle 
December 1, 1947 
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CHAPTER I 


HIstTorIicAL BEGINNINGS* 


The pontifical briefs! making Baltimore a metropolitan, with 
New York as one of its four new suffragan sees, were issued by 
Pope Pius VII on April 8, 1808. To the Diocese of New York, 
comprising the whole of the State of New York and the eastern 
part of New Jersey, was named the Reverend Luke Concanen of 
the Order of Preachers.2 A theory in great vogue for many 
years, and one to which even such reputable historians as John 
Gilmary Shea and John Talbot. Smith gave full credence, held 
that the choice of Concanen was the result of the clever machina- 
tions of Archbishop John T. Troy, O.P., of Dublin to gain con- 
trol of the American Church. This thesis came to grief, however, 
when an exhaustive study of the original documents by Victor 
F. O’Daniel established beyond doubt the fact that there was no 
intrigue in the appointment of New York’s first ordinary. The 
reason for the selection of Concanen could not be stated more 
clearly than in the following letter from the Sacred Congregation 
de Propaganda Fide to Bishop John Carroll: 


. as Your Grace did not propose for New York any 
clergyman whom we could place over that diocese as its 
prelate, the Holy Father himself chose for this position a 
man whom long experience and the high esteem of all Rome 
prove to be most worthy of so exalted a dignity, and whom 
Your Grace has time and again shown to be very dear to 
yourself—Richard Luke Concanen, of the Order of Saint 
Dominic, and one of the theologians of the Casanate.* 

~#In its original form, this study was a dissertation submitted to the fac- 
ulty of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences of the Catholic University 
of America in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the Master of Arts 
. degree. 

‘Ex debito pastoralis and Pontificii muneris are printed in Donald 
Shearer’s Pontificia Americana (New York, 1933), pp. 96-102. 

*The Latin and the English translation of the bull, Apostolatus officium, 
naming Concanen may be found in the Catholic Historical Review, I (April, 
1915), 74-75. Hereafter this journal will be referred to as: CHR. 

°Victor F. O’Daniel, O.P., “Concanen’s Election to the See of New 
York,” CHR, II (April, 1916), 19-46. Cf. also, Daniel J. Connors, “Arch- 
bishop Troy and the American Church,” Historical Records and Studies, 
XXII (1932), 168-183. Hereafter referred to as: HRS. 

‘A copy of this document in the original Latin may be found in CHR, II 
(April, 1916), 77-78. 
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That the bishop-elect himself had no desire for the episcopal 
dignity is clear from his letter of May 21, 1808, to Archbishop 
Troy: 


My last letter, dated 25th March, announced my promotion 
to the Bishopric of New York. An event which seems as 
strange to myself as it must have appeared to you. I was 
scarce arising from my mortal illness, when Cardinal di Pietro 
came to my bedside to compel me to accept of the great 
charge. The adieu I had given to the world in my illness, 
and the present state of affairs here, induced me to a com- 
pliance with the Pope’s will and that of the Sacred Congre- 
gation 5 
Bowing thus to the mandate of Rome, Concanen was duly 
consecrated on April 24, 1808, by the Prefect of Propaganda, 
Cardinal di Pietro, in the Church of St. Catherine, Rome.® With 
the pallium for Archbishop Carroll and the bulls erecting the new 
bishoprics, together with other important American documents, 
Concanen hastened to Leghorn where he hoped to embark for 
New York. The French embargo on American vessels, however, 
prevented his departure, and after four months of vain waiting, 
he determined to return to Rome. Before leaving Leghorn, he 
took care to deposit the bulls and other documents with Anthony 
and Philip Filicchi, two exemplary Catholic merchants of Leg- 
horn and New York, who were to forward them to their destina- 
tion if a safe opportunity presented itself.7 Seeing no prospect 
of getting to America in the immediate future, Concanen wrote 
on July 23, 1808, to request and authorize Carroll to appoint to 
the new diocese a vicar general with full powers of administra- 
tion.’ On the receipt of this letter, Carroll, possibly to meet the 


°Concanen to Troy, Rome, May 21, 1808. Printed in O’Daniel, loc. cit., 
p. 20. 

®*Thid. 

7John Talbot Smith, The Catholic Church inn New York (New York, 
1905), I, 39. In the autumn of 1809, Concanen had authenticated copies 
of these American documents forwarded to Father André Emery, the 
Superior General of the Sulpicians, at Paris. It was on this set of dupli- 
cates, brought to him by Bishop-elect Flaget in August, 1810, that Carroll 
proceeded with the consecration of his suffragans. Carroll to Bishop Joseph- 
Octave Plessis, Baltimore, October 15, 1810. Printed in Records of Ameri- 
can Catholic Historical Society, XVIII (1907), 291-293. 

*Baltimore Cathedral Archives, 2-T-1. A note in the handwriting of 
Carroll on this letter says that it was received on October 11, 1808. Cf. 
O’Daniel, loc. cit., p. 36, note 27. 
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demands of German Catholics of the city who had petitioned him,® 
sent as administrator the learned and worthy German Jesuit, 
Father Anthony Kohlmann.!° Accompanied by his fellow-Jesuits, 
Father Benedict Fenwick, and four scholastics, James Wallace, 
Michael White, James Redmond, and Adam Marshall, Father 
Kohlmann arrived in New York in October, 1808.1! 

About this time, the little settlement on the lower end of Man- 
hattan Island totaled around 60,000 inhabitants,!2 who even this 
early were dreaming of a glorious future for their city. Events 
were soon to justify much of the spread-eagle prophecy of that 
hopeful period. By 1809, the expanding needs of the population 
had extended the limits of the town as far north as Canal Street.% 
Broadway and Bowery Road were the city’s two principal streets, 
the former being more than two miles long, although paved for 
only about half its length.‘ A new city hall was under construc- 
tion on the common, not far from St. Peter’s, which, since 1786, 
had been the city’s only Catholic church. A zealous pastor was 
greatly needed, as we learn from Kohlmann’s report of the con- 
ditions he found upon his arrival in New York: 


The Congregation chiefly consists of Irish, some hundreds 
of French & as many Germans, in all according to the com- 
mon estimation, of 14,000 souls. . . . The scandals given in 
this Congtion [Congregation] as almost every where else by 
the Clergymen have brought it very near its ruin. Our im- 
mediate predecessors though respectable in every regard 
could not prevent its speedy decay. . . .15 


Laboring unceasingly from the moment of their arrival, the 
Jesuits were soon able to give the following report: 


"In March, 1808, the Germans of New York City had sent a petition to 
Bishop Carroll for a German pastor. Smith, op. cit., I, 42-43. 

*J. Wilfred Parsons, S.J., “Father Anthony Kohlmann, S.J.” CHR, IV 
(April, 1918), 41. 

"Tbid. 

”Thomas A. Janvier, Jn Old New York (New York, 1894), p. 53. 

*%This street was really a drain cut through a marsh to the North River 
to serve as an outlet for the Collect (corruption of the Dutch ‘“Kalch- 
hook’), a fresh water pond which was later filled in to permit uniform 
development of the town northward. Jbid. 

*James Callender, Yesterdays in Little Old New York (New York, 1929), 
p. 90. 

*Georgetown University Archives, 31.3, Kohlmann to William Strickland, 
S.J.. New York, November 7, 1808. Printed in HRS, I (1899), 70. 
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The communion-rail daily filled, though deserted before; 
general confessions every day (for the majority of this im- 
mense parish are natives of Ireland, many of whom have 
never seen the face of a priest since their arrival in the 
country) ; three sermons, in English, French, and German, 
every Sunday, instead of the single one in English; three 
Catechism classes every Sunday, instead of one; Protestants 
every day instructed and received into the Church; sick per- 
sons attended with cheerfulness at the first call, and ordi- 
narily such as stand in great need of instruction and general 
confessions; application made at all houses to raise a sub- 
scription for the relief of the poor, by which means three 
thousand dollars have been collected, to be paid constantly 
every year.1@ 


When the news reached the faithful that New York had been 
made an episcopal see, and that the Right Reverend Luke Con- 
canen had been consecrated, the glad tidings served to raise 
Catholic hopes even more. The resulting impulse to religion saw 
plans made to build a second church which would be suited to 
the rank of a diocesan see. Without delay, a site for the new 
cathedral was decided upon. Considerable property on the out- 
skirts of the city at Mott and Prince Streets had been secured for 
a Catholic cemetery in 1801 and 1803 by the trustees of St. 
Peter’s Church.1* At a meeting of the trustees held May 24, 
1809, in the vestry of St. Peter’s, it was unanimously resolved 
that the contemplated new church should be erected on this burial 
ground. And that whereas: 


the building of the foundation would interfere with sundry 
graves, in the aforesaid burying ground, it was resolved that 
Mr. Idly be instructed to have removed with all possible 
Care, Decency and Expedition, such Graves as would be 
incommoded thereby, and have their Contents deposited in 


*Georgetown University Archives, 31.3, Kohlmann to John Grassi, March 
21, 1809. Cited in Parsons, loc. cit., p. 43. 

it ‘Among the names inscribed on the old tombstones in St. Patrick’s grave- 
yard are the following: “Philip Kelly, died July 2, 1801; Peter Eisenburg, 
died Oct. 21, 1801.” The dates indicate that the plot was used soon after 
it was acquired. Between 1786 and 1801, Catholics were buried in what 
remained of the property at St. Peter’s after the church had been built. 
Prior to that, interment of Catholics in Trinity and other non-Catholic 
cemeteries was quite common. Cf. Michael A. Corrigan, “The Catholic 
Cemeteries of New York,” HRS, I (1899), 369-378; Michael J. O’Brien, 
The Irish Dead in Trinity and St. Paul’s Churchyards (New York, 1928). 
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fresh Graves,—with the assistance of the Revd. Mr. Kohl- 
mann,—and the Relatives invited to attend if they pleased.’® 


Many eminent Catholics contributed generously to the sub- 
scription which was opened to finance the construction of the 
church. It appears from Kohlmann’s subscription book that 
Andrew Morris, Matthew Reid, and Cornelius Heeney were 
among the chief contributors.'? The plans called for a building 
120 feet in length, and 88 feet in width. At the suggestion of 
Archbishop Carroll, the church was to bear the name of Ireland’s 
patron saint.2? A cornerstone was accordingly provided by the 
trustees thus inscribed: 


ANNO DOMINI, 1809 
DEDICATED TO ST. PATRICK 
APOSTLE OF IRELAND?! 


On Thursday, June 8, 1809, in the presence of more than 3,000 
persons, the cornerstone was laid with all the ceremonies of the 
Roman ritual. Father Kohlmann officiated in the capacity of vicar 
general of the diocese. A contemporary account has preserved 
for us some of the details of the ceremony : 


On Thursday afternoon was laid the corner-stone of the 
new Catholic church between the Broadway and Bowery 
Road. The stone was laid by the Rev. Mr. Kohlmann, Rector 
of St. Peter’s Church, and Vicar General of this Diocese, 
in the absence of the Right Rev. Dr. Concanen, the newly 
appointed Bishop for New York whose arrival in the United 
States is expected daily, direct from Rome. The rector, with 
the assistant clergy, choir and the board of trustees, walked 
in solemn procession to the ground, where was delivered a 
suitable discourse. The ceremonies were concluded amidst 


New York Archdiocesan Archives, Minutes and Resolves of the Trus- 
tees of St. Peter’s Church Respecting the Building of St. Patrick’s Church 
in the City of New York, May 24, 1809 to January 4, 1811. Hereafter 
referred to as NYAA. 

“Thomas F. Meehan, “A Self-Effaced Philanthropist: Cornelius Heeney,” 
CHR, IV (April, 1918), 8. In addition to the large amounts he subscribed 
to the building fund, Heeney gave $18,000 and a plot of ground in 1812 for 
an orphan asylum opposite St. Patrick’s, to which he later added an 
adjoining plot. He also gave a lot to enlarge the graveyard, and made 
other gifts of money and property to St. Peter’s and St. Patrick’s that 
amounted in all to about $60,000. Ibid. 

John Gilmary Shea, The Catholic Churches of New York City (New 
York, 1878), p. 82. 

=NYAA, Minutes and Resolves of Trustees of St. Peter’s, June 1, 1809. 
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a large and respectable assemblage of citizens, exceeding 
3,000. We understand that the church, which is to be a large 
one, on the suggestion of the Right Rev. Archbishop Dr. 
Carroll, is to be called St. Patrick’s.?? 


Making open confession that economy was necessary, the trus- 
tees agreed to reject all plans to erect a steeple which was “an 
unnecessary and useless appendage neither adopted by the recent 
Roman Catholic Church built in Philadelphia, or in those of other 
Religious denominations in this City.”*3 For a time, the work 
progressed so rapidly that Kohlmann, writing under date of 
July 26, 1809, to his fellow-Jesuit, John Grassi, then at Stony- 
hurst, England, stated that he expected the new church would 
“be finished against the end of next year.’ However, such 
hopes were doomed to disappointment. Despite the strictest 
economy, it was soon evident that the funds resulting from the 
“voluntary donations and contributions of the generous Benevo- 
lents . . . desirous as well for the promotion of Religion, as the 
better accommodation of the members of the Catholic Congrega- 
tion” were insufficient to complete the church. A financial re- 
port of January 4, 1810, showed that up to that date the treasurer, 
Andrew Morris, had received in subscriptions the sum of 
$8,551.15; whereas he had paid out $9,439.09, leaving a balance 
due him from the trustees of $887.94.?6 

A novel method for raising additional funds was subsequently 
proposed and adopted at a meeting of the trustees held in St. 
Peter’s vestry on January 22, 1810. Patterning their plan after 
the one used by the Reverend Arthur O’Leary to finance the 
building of the Church of St. Patrick in London, the trustees of 
St. Peter’s unanimously voted to establish a Patrician Society 
whose members would engage themselves “to pay monthly .. . 
from one quarter of a dollar upwards, each in proportion to their 
means and inclination, the names of such members to be care- 
fully preserved on the Church books, and to be prayed for to 


=Republican Watch Tower, June 20, 1809. 

?NYAA, Minutes and Resolves of Trustees of St. Peter’s, July 3, 1809. 

*“T etter of George F. Fenwick” in United States Catholic Historical 
Magazine, III (1891), 220-223. 

*NYAA, Minutes and Resolves of Trustees of St. Peter’s, July 3, 1809. 

*NYAA, Ibid., January 22, 1810. 
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time immemorial in said Church.”’?7 The undertaking was ex- 
pressly recommended, for their support and patronage, to the 
women of the congregation “whose piety and zeal is every day 
becoming more conspicuous.”’** An appeal was made likewise to 
parents to have the names of their children enrolled in the list 
of contributors in order “to give to the innocent young mind an 
early veneration for their holy religion . . . create . . . a holy 
emulation or pride to say, when they have attained the age of 
manhood, that they contributed even when at school to the build- 
ing of St. Patrick’s Church.”?® 

By November of that year, a sum of $1,095.75 had been re- 
ceived by the Patrician Society, indicating that the appeal had 
not been in vain.3® Despite this increment, however, their pre- 
carious finances continued to be a source of worry to the trustees. 
So we find that on September 7, 1810, they determined to appoint 
a committee to present an address to the corporation of Trinity 
Church for assistance toward the building of St. Patrick’s.34_ The 
historian of this great Episcopal church, Dr. Morgan Dix, in 
recording this incident notes that “the Roman Church, remember- 
ing the benefits it had received in former years from the Trinity 
Corporation, came forward for further assistance.’”’?? That the 
corporation of Trinity did not favor this appeal, we know from 
the following entry in their records, dated November 7, 1810: 


An Appeal from Thomas Stoughton and Andrew Morris on 
behalf of the Roman Catholic Church was read, whereupon: 
Resolved that the above Gentlemen be informed that the 
Situation of our own Churches in Communion with it, create 
an Impossibility of complying with their request.%% 


The critical international situation of these years created addi- 
tional difficulties which served to interfere further with the 
progress of the cathedral. The Embargo and Non-intercourse 
Acts, and finally the War of 1812 between England and the 


*NYAA, Ibid., January 22, 1810. 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 
*Tbid., November 8, 1910. 
*Ibid., September 7, 1810. 
“Morgan Dix, A History of the Parish of Trinity Church in the City 
"oe York (New York, 1901), II, 195. 
id. 
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United States, produced the hard times that are the concomitant 
of every war. Naturally, New York, as the leading commercial 
center, felt the effects of the war more heavily than did any other 
American city. Janvier gives us a vivid picture of the times: 


New York [City] languished miserably. Projects for new 
streets, plans for new buildings were abandoned. So far 
from increasing, the population actually was lessened by more 
than 2,000 between the years 1810-1813. In 1814 the reve- 
nues of the port dropped down to between little more than 
half a million. This was the low water mark and in the very 
next year, peace having been concluded, the revenues shot 
up to 14 millions as foreign goods were poured into the 
country to make good the long drain.*4 
Even more disheartening to the Catholics of New York than 
these financial troubles, was the news of the sudden death of 
Bishop Concanen. In the spring of 1810, having secured passage 
on the ship Frances of Salem scheduled to sail for America on 
Sunday, June 17, Concanen left Rome for Naples. Arrived 
there, however, he was forbidden by the police to embark until 
some real or feigned flaw in his passport had been rectified. The 
ship sailed without him. The utter futility of his position led 
the aged prelate to exclaim sadly to his fellow-Dominican, Father 
Thomas Lombardi: “I may say a farewell to America forever.” 
Two days later, on June 19, 1810, Concanen died. He was buried 
in the vault of his order in the great Dominican Church of San 
Domenico Maggiore, at Naples.** It was several months before 
this news reached New York. When the information did reach 
New York, Father Kohlmann celebrated a solemn requiem Mass 
in St. Peter’s Church on the first Sunday in October. In writing 
to Archbishop Carroll on October 12, Kohlmann gave an account 
of the Mass, explaining his reasons for deviating from the rubrics 
of the Church by performing a funeral service on Sunday: 


The sanctuary, the whole altar, all the curtains were in black. 


“Janvier, op. cit., pp. 67-68. 

*Thomas Lombardi al Molto Rev. Padre Maestro Molineri, Naples, 
June 29, 1810. Cited in O’Daniel, loc. cit., p. 43. 

*Tbid. O’Daniel notes that a suspicion has been expressed that Bishop 
Concanen died of poison administered by those in authority in Naples. 
There is, however, no mention of such a crime in the letters of Father 
Lombardi who was with the bishop at the time of his death. 
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The bier elegantly fixed, covered & surrounded with all the 
badges of Episcopal Dignity, such as the mitre, crosier, &e. 
a high Mass with deacon & subdeacon, accompanied with 
musical instruments, celebrated, and a sermon on the episco- 
pal dignity delivered by Reverend Mr. Fenwick to an audi- 
ence so numerous as has scarce ever been seen before in any 
church. ... 


Among other reasons which induced us to perform the 
funeral service contrary to the usage of the church on a 
Sunday was the following: our intention was to render that 
ceremony as solemn and striking as possible, in order to im- 
press the minds both of Catholics & Protestants with that 
high Veneration, which the Catholic Church bears to the 
Episcopal Dignity. Now we know from experience that in a 
congregation like this, composed chiefly of labouring or 
trading people, but few would have attended the service if 
it had been fixed on a week day, nay a great portion of them 
I dare say, would never have taken notice of there having 
ever been appointed a Bishop for New York. We considered, 
therefore, that the solemn Mass being pro die obitus, the 
remains of the venerable Prelate might be deemed morally 
present, and consequently for the greater edification of his 
distressed flock his obsequies might be fixed on a Sunday. 
If these observations are not found to be adequate to justify 
in some measure our deviating from the Rubrics of the 
Church on such an extraordinary occasion, this fault must 
be added to those many, to which I am conscious, alas, to be 
too subject... .37 


O’Daniel takes exception to the charge that the terms of Con- 
canen’s will deprived the Diocese of New York of “his rich library 
and a legacy of $20,000” which the bishop supposedly bequeathed 
instead to the Dominican Convent of St. Rose in Kentucky.*8 
It seems clear from the documents that Concanen had some four 
thousand dollars at the time of his death.3® According to his last 
will and testament, dated January 30, 1810, St. Rose’s Priory in 
Kentucky was residuary legatee to about $2,000.%° To the same 
institution, he bequeathed two “parcels” of books, sacred articles, 


Records, XX (1909), 282. 

*Henry DeCourcy - John Gilmary Shea, The Catholic Church in the 
United States (New York, 1857), p. 365. 

*O’Daniel, loc. cit., p. 44. 

“Martin J. Spalding, Sketches of the Early Catholic Missions of Kentucky 
(Louisville, 1844), p. 154. 
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etc. The latter apparently never reached their destination, for 
O’Daniel says there are no books in the library at the priory with 
the bishop’s name in them, nor is there any evidence that any 
were ever received.41 That a son of St. Dominic should dispose 
of his earthly effects in favor of his order is not surprising. It 
was not, however, the terms of his will that were an occasion of 
loss to New York, but rather the death of Concanen himself. 
Deprived of his guiding hand, the nascent diocese was exposed 
to many vicissitudes. 


“[bid., p. 45. 


CHAPTER II 


Tue AcEPHALOUS PERIOD 


Denied even a glimpse of its first bishop, New York was 
destined to remain sede vacante for nearly five years after the 
death of Concanen. The decision of the Holy See not to name 
anyone to vacant bishoprics as long as Pius VII was held a 
prisoner by Napoleon,’ delayed the appointment of Concanen’s 
successor until late in the year 1814. Under existing conditions, 
the power to name an administrator for the vacant Diocese of 
New York lay with the bishops of the United States. At the 
meeting in Baltimore in 1810,? their logical choice for the posi- 
tion was the Jesuit, Anthony Kohlmann. As vicar general in the 
absence of Concanen, Kohlmann had demonstrated a decided gift 
for government. In the ensuing critical years until his recall early 
in 1815, his services proved of the utmost value in laying the 
foundations of the present greatness of the Archdiocese of 
New York. 

Having persuaded the trustees in 1809 to undertake the build- 
ing of the cathedral, Kohlmann continued to urge its completion. 
As already mentioned, flimsy financial resources proved a 
perennial problem which the Jesuit and the trustees sought man- 
fully to resolve by repeated appeals to the charity of both Catho- 
lics and Protestants of the city.2 But preoccupation with brick 
and mortar is by no means the whole story of these years. Living 
up to the best traditions of his order, Kohlmann early lent his 
efforts to further the work of Catholic education. While the 
institutions established during his administration proved only of 
a temporary nature, they are deserving of mention as early evi- 
dences of future parochial and diocesan developments. 

It was shortly after his arrival that Kohlmann, together with 
his co-workers, Benedict Fenwick, S.J., and the four scholastics, 
James Wallace, Michael White, James Redmond, and Adam 
Marshall, who had accompanied him, established the New York 


*Peter Guilday, The Life and Times of John Carroll (New York, 1922), 
II, 639. Hereafter cited as: Carroll. 

Peter Guilday, “Trusteeism,” HRS, XVIII (1928), 48. 

*Supra, p. 9. 
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Literary Institution, as their classical school for boys was called.* 
The school had its beginnings in a rented house on Mulberry 
Street, opposite the site of the cathedral then building. In July, 
1809, Kohlmann, in a letter to Archbishop Carroll, boasted of 
having “thirty-five of the most respectable children of the city, 
Catholic as well as Protestant.”® Quickly outgrowing its quarters 
in Mulberry Street, the school was moved around to Broadway 
in September, 1809.6 The following March, through the efforts 
of two of Kohlmann’s trustee friends,’ a new site was secured 
four miles out in the country, between Fourth and Fifth Avenues, 
Fiftieth and Fifty-First Streets, then just opposite the old Elgin 
Botanical Garden.’ The lots comprising the site were purchased 
at a cost of $11,000, the title remaining with the trustees.? With 
its removal to the country, the school continued to prosper so 
that Kohlmann writing of it in August, 1810, could say: “everyone 
thinks that if the reputation of the house is kept up it will in a 
short time rival any college in the country. . . . We have the 
finest set of globes in America.’’!® 

Friendly relations were soon established with Columbia Col- 
lege which resulted in an invitation to attend the latter’s com- 
mencement exercises in 1810—an attention never before paid to 
the Catholic clergy.41 The excellent reputation of the school 
attracted to it the sons of many of the most prominent families 


*William J. McGucken, The Jesuits and Education (New York, 1932), 
p. 72. 

*Parsons, “Father Anthony Kohlmann, S.J.” CHR, IV (April, 1918), 
p. 44. 

Ibid. 

7Andrew Morris and Cornelius Heeney. Cf. Thomas F. Meehan, “New 
York’s Great Cathedral,” HRS, XXXI (1940), 158. 

®Martha J. Lamb, History of the City of New York (New York, 1921), 
III, 510 ff. 

°*Thomas Hughes, History of the Soctety of Jesus in North America 
(New York, 1910), Documents I, 357. 

Thomas F. Meehan, “Catholic Literary New York,’ CHR, IV (Janu- 
ary, 1919), 405. When the Institute was closed some years later, Father 
John Grassi requested that this set of globes be sent to Georgetown College. 
Nothing loath, the director of the Institute, Benedict Fenwick, S.J., replied: 
“Yes, they will go to you and the sooner the better, for every time I sce 
them, I am reminded of the New York Literary Institution.” Cf. Gilbert J. 
Garraghan, “John Anthony Grassi, S.J.,” CHR, XXIII (October, 1937), 
281. 

"Kohlmann to William Strickland, S.J., New York, September 14, 1810. 
Printed in HRS, I (1899), 73. 
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oi the city. Among the students enrolled there in 1810 were 
the son of the former Governor William Livingston, and the son 
of the then Governor Daniel D. Tompkins.'* Its faculty, while 
small, was talented, particularly the master of mathematics, James 
Wallace, reputed to be one of the best mathematicians and 
astronomers in the country. In 1812, he published through Smith 
and Forman in New York ‘one of the first Jesuit contributions 
to exact science in America, A New Treatise on the Use of 
Globes and Practical Astronomy.” 

By 1813, the school had grown to include seventy-four board- 
ers.14 However, despite its flourishing condition and even more 
promising future, the New York Literary Institution was closed 
in that year by order of John Grassi, S.J., superior of the Mary- 
land mission, who directed the faculty to return to Maryland." 
At the time, a scarcity of Jesuit Fathers made it impossible to 
supply both the Literary Institution and Georgetown College with 
sufficient priests; hence the decision to abandon the former. 
Kohlmann, with a vision beyond that of his contemporaries, com- 
prehending the future importance of New York, would have 
ordered events differently. From the trenchant language of a 
letter he wrote to Grassi in 1815—two years after the closing of 
the school—it is evident that he had still not reconciled himself 
to a policy which to his mind doomed the society to the woods 
of Maryland. 


The State of New York is of greater importance to the 
Society than all the States together. A mere Mission in New 
York is not enough; a solid footing should be obtained with 
a house of education. Georgetown College should be trans- 
ferred bodily to New York; and its place occupied by the 
Novitiate. When there was question of suppressing one col- 
lege or another, that [Georgetown] ought to have been sacri- 
ficed in preference to the other [New York Literary Insti- 
tution }.1° 


*Kohlmann to Strickland, New York, November 28, 1810. Ibid., p. 75. 

“Meehan, “Catholic Literary New York,” CHR, IV (January, 1919), 
405. 

“Francis P. Cassidy, Catholic College Foundations and Development in 
the United States (Washington, 1924), p. 31. 

*John Gilmary Shea, History of Georgetown College (New York, 1891), 
p. 43. 

*Hughes, op. cit., Documents, I, 945. 
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It was in the summer of 1813 that the New York school was 
closed. The following September, the building was loaned to a 
community of Trappist monks who had been driven into exile 
by the decrees of Napoleon.!7 In this monastery, headed by Dom 
Augustine, thirty-three children, most of them orphans, were 
fed, clothed, and educated gratuitously.18 This foundation, to- 
gether with the nearby Trappistine convent also founded and 
directed by Dom Augustine, continued until 1815, when financial 
difficulties led to the abandonment of both projects.?® 

Another step in behalf of the parish was the establishment in 
1812 of a convent of Ursuline nuns on Fiftieth Street near Third 
Avenue, whose members Kohlmann secured through the efforts 
of the Irish Jesuit, Father Thomas Betagh, from the Blackrock 
convent at Cork.2° The nuns, Mother Mary Anne (Christina 
Fagan), Superior, Sister Mary Frances de Chantal (Sarah 
Walsh), and Sister Mary Paul (Mary Baldwin), opened an 
academy and also a poor school.?4_ One of the neighboring Trap- 
pists, Father Vincent de Paul, was appointed to act as their 
chaplain. It was not long before he received into the Church 
three of the Protestant boarding pupils, baptising them in the 
Ursuline chapel.?? 

Their work prospering, the nuns in March, 1814, obtained a 
charter from the legislature, incorporating them for the work of 


“Sister Mary Christina Sullivan, “Some Non-Permanent Foundations of 
Religious Orders and Congregations of Women in the United States,” 
HRS, XXXI (1940), 38. 

*Ibid., pp. 38 ff. 

*Tbid., p. 41. The property was finally sold by the Jesuits in February, 
1821, to Dennis Doyle for $1800, plus a mortgage held by the Eagle Fire 
Insurance Company. Later, the insurance company foreclosed its mort- 
gage, and the Chancery Court sold the property on November 12, 1828, 
for $5500 to Francis Cooper, acting for the trustees of St. Peter’s Church 
and St. Patrick’s Cathedral, to whom he conveyed it as equal owners on 
January 30, 1829. In 1852, a partition suit passed the title to this property 
to St. Patrick’s alone, the consideration paid to St. Peter’s being $59,575. 
It was on this site that Archbishop John Hughes determined to build the 
new St. Patrick’s Cathedral and laid its cornerstone on August 15, 1858. 
Obviously then, the oft-repeated charge that this property was a gift of 
the city to the Church is absurd—“begotten of prejudice and bigotry.” 
Cf. Meehan, “New York’s Great Cathedral,” HRS, XXXI (1940), 157 ff. 

Sullivan, loc. cit., p. 42. ; 

™Tbid. 

=Tawrence F. Flick, “The French Refugee Trappists in the United 
States,” Records of American Catholic Historical Society, I (1886), 115. 
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teaching.2 But reverses soon followed. The Ursulines at first 
supposed that their pleasantly situated house was the gift of 
Stephen Jumel, a prominent New York merchant; but later they 
learned that he expected to receive two-thirds of its value.** 
Unable to raise the $2000 he demanded, and disappointed by the 
paucity of vocations to their order, the nuns closed their convent 
and academy in the spring of 1815 and returned to Cork. It was 
not until 1855 that another Ursuline foundation was attempted 
in New York City. 

Kohlmann’s stay in New York was likewise made memorable 
by the part he played in the famous trial involving the question 
“whether a Roman Catholic Clergyman be in any case compellable 
to disclose the secrets of Auricular Confession.” The case arose 
in March, 1813, when James Keating, a Catholic merchant, 
caused the arrest of a certain Philipps and his wife on a charge 
of receiving goods stolen from him by two Negroes. Before the 
case came to trial, Keating, having recovered the property through 
his pastor, Father Kohlmann, sought to withdraw the charges. 
When the authorities questioned Kohlmann in an effort to learn 
the identity of the guilty persons, he refused to answer on the 
ground that the knowledge had come to him through the con- 
fessional. Attracting large attention, the case provided ill-wishers 
of the church with a point of attack which was quickly seized 
upon. Several ministers of the city were particularly vociferous 
in condemning the position taken by the priest. Public interest 
was further heightened when the case was sent to the grand jury, 
with Kohlmann again refusing to testify. When the accused were 
brought up for trial, the priest a third time reiterated his refusal, 
setting forth at length his reasons for so doing. It was then 
decided, with the consent of counsel, to postpone the case for 
some time. Later, the district attorney indicated his willingness 
to enter a nolle prosequi in the case in order to avoid further 
exciting the signs of religious dissension that had appeared. The 
trustees of St. Peter’s, however, anxious that the point be finally 


“J. R. Bayley, The Catholic Church on the Island of New York (New 
York, 1853), p. 64. 
*Smith, The Catholic Church in New York, I, 51. 
ene’ Sampson, The Catholic Question in America (New York, 
» p. i. 
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determined, requested the district attorney on April 19, 1813, to 
bring the matter to trial at the next sitting of the court.?® 

The Court of General Sessions met on June 8, 1813, to hear 
the case. Mayor De Witt Clinton presided, with the Honorable 
Joseph Hoffman acting as recorder, and Richard Cunningham 
and Isaac S. Douglas, sitting aldermen.2* In pronouncing the 
unanimous decision of the court on June 14, 1813, the mayor 
stated : 


We speak of this question not in a theological sense, but in 
its legal and constitutional bearings. Although we differ 
from the witness and his brethren in our religious creed, 
yet we have no reason to question the purity of their motives, 
or to impeach their good conduct as citizens. They are 
protected by the laws and constitution of this country in 
the full and free exercise of their religion, and this court 
can never countenance or authorize the application of insult 
to their faith, or of torture to their consciences.?® 


The Irish Presbyterian, William Sampson, who acted as attorney 
for Kohlmann, subsequently published a report of the case,?® 
to which was appended “A True Exposition of the Doctrine of 
the Catholic Church, Touching the Sacrament of Penance, with 
the Grounds on Which This Doctrine Is Founded.’*® In evalu- 
ating the importance of the case, Sampson stated that “‘the general 
satisfaction given to every religious denomination, by the decision 
of this interesting question, is well calculated to dissipate anti- 
quated prejudices and religious jealousies. . . .”*1 Fifteen years 
later, in 1828, the important principle established in the case was 
written into state law, when under the governorship of De Witt 


*Smith, op. cit., p. 48. 

“Sampson, op. cit., p. 1. 

*Tbid., p. 114. 

"The Catholic Question in America (New York, 1813). 

“Joseph Finotti’s Bibliographia Catholica Americana (New York, 1872), 
p. 233, lists Kohlmann as the author of this appendix. Guilday calls it 
one of the best examples of American Catholic apologetic literature up to 
that time, and also attributes the authorship to Kohlmann. Cf. ‘“Trustee- 
ism,” HRS, XVIII (1928), 26. Lord, however, states that “the hitherto 
unknown fact that Father [Benedict] Fenwick wrote this treatise is proved 
by a letter from Father Wallace to Father Grassi, of July 23, 1813 (Ford- 
ham University Archives, 204-W-4).” Cf. Robert H. Lord, John E. 
Sexton, Edward T. Harrington, History of the Archdiocese of Boston 
(New York, 1944), II, 15, n. 31. 

“Sampson, op. cit., preface. 
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Clinton, the legislature of New York adopted the following 
clause : 
No minister of the gospel, or priest of any denomination 
whatsoever, shall be allowed to disclose any confession made 


to him in his professional character in the course of disci- 
pline enjoined by the rules or practice of such denomination.*? 


The closing months of 1814 brought an untimely end to 
Kohlmann’s labors in New York. Obeying the call of superiors, 
he returned to Maryland in January, 1815, to assume the duties 
of master of novices at Whitemarsh.** Possessing, as he did, the 
most enthusiastic hopes for the future of both the Church and 
his society in New York, his recall to a state which he considered 
“the worst and poorest in the Union, a State from which even 
seculars retire into the wilderness of Kentucky ...a State... 
in which the Society will be eternally buried as in a tomb. . .’’4 
must certainly have caused him some personal regret. 

As early as 1813, there had been cautious hints from the 
General of the Society of Jesus that Kohlmann resign the office 
of vicar general.2° That nothing came of it at that time was due 
to Archbishop Carroll’s unwillingness to see him removed.*® 
Subsequent to the liberation of Pius VII and his return to Rome 
in May, 1814, it became evident that action would soon be taken 
to name the second Bishop of New York. As in the instance 
of the choice of Concanen, so again in 1814, the vacant bishopric 
was filled without any effort on the part of Rome to ascertain 
the wishes of Carroll and his suffragans. Once more the call to 
the episcopacy was heard by an Irish Dominican, this time the 
prominent and scholarly prior of San Clemente in Rome, John 
Connolly. According to Guilday, however, the fault in this case 
lay not so much with the Holy See as it did with the Americans: 


The Atti of 1814 show that Pius VII hesitated somewhat 
over Connolly’s election to the See of New York, and there 
is large room to surmise that more interest on the part of 


"Revised Statutes, 1829, Part III, Chapter VII, Art. 8, Sec. 72. 

*Parsons, loc. cit., p. 49. 

*“Kohlmann to John Grassi, April 25, 1815. Cf. Hughes, op. cit., Docu- 
ments I, pp. 945 ff. 

*Ryan, Old St. Peter’s, p. 116. 

“Hughes, op. cit., Documents I, 865. 
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Carroll might have kept the nomination within the hands 
of Americans.37 


In any case, the policy, sedulously followed by Carroll, of not 
naming any of the members of the Society of Jesus for episcopal 
honors, would have kept Kohlmann’s name from appearing on 
any list of candidates submitted by Baltimore. His departure 
from New York brought to a close six years of yeoman service 
for the cause of religion in that state. Despite the ill-favored 
circumstances that decreed the loss to New York, almost on the 
eve of the new bishop’s arrival, of much-needed schools, Connolly 
found many remaining evidences of the indefatigable labors of 
the Jesuit administrator. It was due in large part to the latter’s 
efforts that the second Bishop of New York could possess him- 
self of a beautiful, new cathedral church of Gothic design, in- 
ferior to none in the United States at that time. 

John Connolly was consecrated on November 6, 1814, by Caesar 
Cardinal Brancadero, Archbishop of Fermo, in the Church of 
SS. Dominic and Sixtus in Monte Magnanapoli.38 Then in his 
sixty-fifth year, Connolly had been born in Drogheda, Ireland.*® 
Entering the Dominican order in his youth, he was shortly after 
sent to Rome where his brilliant career as a student marked him 
for important posts in the order. After his ordination, he was 
made agent and correspondent of the Irish bishops, later acting as 
secretary to the Master General of the Dominicans, and director 
of the Casanate library. From the point of view, then, of wide 
experience and solid theological training, Connolly was an excel- 
lent choice for the American see. However, as a British subject, 
his appointment at a time when England and the United States 
were at war was, to put it mildly, impolitic, and might well have 
been viewed as a “grave national discourtesy.”* 

Although there is nothing in Connolly’s correspondence to indi- 
cate that he was unduly concerned about his status as American 
bishop and British subject,*! both Smith and Shea state that his 


*Guilday, Carroll, p. 815. 

*Convent book of San Clemente, Rome. Cited in Ryan, op. cit., p. 116. 

*Richard H. Clarke, Lives of the Deceased Bishops of the Catholic 
Church in the United States (New York, 1872), I, 192 ff. 

“Shea, History of the Catholic Church in the United States, II, 666. 

“Guilday, “Trusteeism,” loc. cit., p. 46. 
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fear of being treated as an alien enemy made the new bishop delay 
his arrival in New York until after the Treaty of Ghent (Decem- 
ber, 1814).42 Whatever the reason, the fact is that he did not 
reach his see until late in 1815. The exact date of his departure 
from Rome is uncertain, although it is likely that it took place 
a few months after his consecration.42 From Rome, he went to 
the Diocese of Liége, Belgium, which had been for many years 
without the ministry of a bishop. There he administered the 
sacrament of confirmation and performed other episcopal acts, 
leaving for Ireland sometime that spring. While in his native 
country, Connolly visited St. Kieran’s College, Kilkenny, where 
he secured the services of Michael O’Gorman whom he ordained 
for the Diocese of New York. Accompanied by O’Gorman, the 
bishop eventually embarked at Dublin on the Sally for the long 
and unpleasant trip of sixty-seven days, arriving in New York 
on November 25, 1815.44 That his arrival raised no issue, we 
know from a reference in William Cobbett’s “Letters to George 
IV” in which we find the following : 


In the city of New York ... they have churches . . . to 
which there were, when I came from that country, fifteen 
thousand communicants belonging; a fact which I had from 
the Catholic Bishop himself, who had a few weeks before 
arrived from Rome, without exciting any alarm in the gov- 
ernment of the state... .% 


Meanwhile, in New York, Kohlmann, upon his departure for 
Whitemarsh in January, 1815, left Fenwick in charge. That the 
interesting question of whether or not Fenwick possessed the 
canonical right of an administrator under these circumstances was 
a topic of current discussion, is evident from the reverberations 


“Smith, op. cit., I, 55; Shea, History of the Catholic Church in the 
United States, III, 176. 

“On February 1, 1816, Connolly wrote to Bishop Patrick Joseph Plunket 
of Meath announcing that he would leave Rome about the middle of that 
month. Cf. Anthony Cogan, The Diocese of Meath, Ancient and Modern 
(Dublin, 1870), III, 411-412. 

“Smith, op. cit., I, 56. 

“United States Catholic Miscellany, III (Dec., 1824), 408. William 
Cobbett was an Englishman who lived in the United States as a political 
refugee from October, 1792, to June, 1800, and again from May, 1817, to 
October, 1819. Cf. George H. Genzmer, “William Cobbett,” Dictionary 
of American Biography (New York, 1930), IV, 248-9. 
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found in Bishop Plessis’ account of his visit to New York in 


1815: 


On peut repondre a ces questions comme suite: ler., Les 
Evéques des Etats-Unis devaient avoir le pouvoir de nommer 
un administrateur et c’est ce quils firent en designant le 
P. Kohlmann ; 2me., celui-ci n’avait pas le droit de se nommer 
un successeur, en quittant son poste; 3me., les evéques purent 
confier le gouvernment du diocese au P. Fenwick, comme ils 
avaient fait auparavant pour le P. Kohlmann; 4me., l’evéque 
voisin ne pouvait pas administrer le diocese de New York, 
sans une delegation de qui de droit. . . .*6 


However, with or without the title, Fenwick remained in effect 


the administrator of the diocese until Connolly’s arrival. 


As a co-worker, Kohlmann had nothing but the highest praise 


for the young Fenwick: 


He has a solid, a quick and penetrating Judgment, an emi- 
nent talent for preaching and writing the English. Speaks 
the French language perfectly. Performs the offices of the 
church with great edification, is attached to the Confessional, 
acts with great prudence on every emergency, he stands in 
as high an estimation of both the Catholicks and Protestants 
(tho’ not at all courting the friendship of the latter) as 
ever Catholic priest stood in this country . .. he is simple 
and upright in his actions, an enemy to singularity, affecta- 
tion, nor does he aim at popularity. . . . In short, I consider 
him as a most valuable member of our Society and think he 
may be safely admitted or promoted to any degree the Society 
may think proper to admit any of its members. I add more- 
over that as . . . Fenwick knows the genius of the Country 
better than any other father I know, it will be prudent in 
yr Revce. to set as much value on his advice as on that of 
any of our other fathers. . . .47 


Archbishop Carroll likewise expressed his esteem for the ‘sound 
And _ the 
Bishop of Boston, after a visit to New York reported: “Father 
Fenwick in particular is the object of universal respect and love. 
His zeal, piety, and talents need not my praise. His praise is in 


sense, discretion, and virtue of Mr. B. Fenwick.’’* 


“Journal des Visites Pastorales de 1815 et 1816, edited by Henri Tetu 


(Quebec, 1903), p. 160. 
“Lord, Sexton, Harrington, of. cit., II, 16 ff. 
“Ibid., II, 17. 
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the hearts of all who know him. He is, I sincerely believe, 
dilectus Deo et hominibus.”*® 

Few things did more to enhance the young Jesuit’s reputation 
than his success in making converts. Within a few months in 
1816, he was instrumental in leading into the Church no less than 
three Episcopal ministers: Dr. John Kewley, first rector of St. 
George’s Episcopal Church, New York; George Edmund Iron- 
side, head of a private school in Greenwich Village; and the re- 
markable Virgil Barber whose history finds few parallels in the 
annals of the American Church. 

Left in control after Kohlmann’s departure, Fenwick sought 
to hasten the completion of the cathedral in time for the expected 
prelate. Long delayed by lack of means, the building, though 
still unfinished, was finally ready for dedication. The day was 
fixed for May 4, 1815, the feast of the Ascension. In view of the 
great uncertainty prevailing concerning the date of the new 
bishop’s arrival, Bishop Cheverus of Boston accepted Fenwick’s 
invitation to perform the ceremony. The first church in the United 
States to be dedicated to Ireland’s patron saint,°° the cathedral 
compared favorably with other edifices of that period. The fol- 
lowing is typical of the press reports of the time: 


The new Catholic Cathedral in this city, which was begun 
in the year 1809, and lately so far completed as to be fit for 
divine service, was last Thursday (Ascension Day) solemnly 
dedicated to God under the name of St. Patrick, by the Rt. 
Rev. Dr. Cheverus, Bishop of Boston. 


This grand and beautiful church, which may justly be con- 
sidered one of the greatest ornaments of our city, and in- 
ferior in point of elegance to none in the United States, is 
built in the Gothic style and executed agreeable to the design 
of Mr. Joseph Mangin, the celebrated architect of New York. 
It is one hundred and twenty feet long, eighty feet wide, and 
between seventy-five and eighty feet high. The superior ele- 
gance of the architecture, as well as the beauty of the interior, 
had for some months past excited a considerable degree of 
public curiosity, and crowds of citizens of all denominations 
daily flocked to it to admire its grandeur and magnificence, 


“Robert H. Lord, “The Organizer of the Church in New England,” 
CHR, XXII (July, 1936), 174. 

y M. Farley, History of St. Patrick’s Cathedral (New York,, 1908), 
p. 62. 
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but on the day of its consecration the concourse was immense. 
Upwards of four thousand persons, consisting of the best 
families of New York, including the members of the Corpo- 
ration, the present and former Mayors, with many other 
officers of distinction, were able to find admittance within, 
but a far greater number for want of room were compelled 
reluctantly to remain without. 


The ceremony of the dedication, with the solemn service 
of High Mass was solemn and impressive, the rt. rev. con- 
secrator, after the gospel of the day was sung delivered from 
the altar with his usual sprightly eloquence an appropriate 
address from the words of the forty-fifth, alias forty-sixth 
Psalm, eighth verse: “I have loved O Lord the beauty of thy 
house, and the place where thy glory dwelleth,” to his nu- 
merous, admiring, and attentive audience.*! 


During a visit to New York the following September, Bishop 
Joseph-Octave Plessis of Quebec assisted at solemn high Mass 
at St. Patrick’s. His journal has preserved for us further details 


of the cathedral which he described as: 


. at the farther end of the city towards the country. It 
has already cost them $90,000, nevertheless, it has not yet a 
steeple, a sacristy, an enclosure, nor out-houses. It has not 
even any plaster outside; the joints are not drawn, although 
the very common stone of which it is built requires one or 
the other. In return, the interior is magnificent. Six clus- 
tered columns on either side divide the body of the edifice 
into three naves crowned by Gothic arches, forming a coup 
d’oeil all the more imposing that a painter has figured on 
the plain wall ending the church behind the altar a continua- 
tion of these arches and columns which seem to vanish in 
the distance and create such an illusion on strangers ignorant 
of the fact, as to persuade them at first sight that the altar is 
placed at only half of the length of the church, although it 
really is at the very end. The wonderful effect produced by 
this perspective makes the church pass for the finest in the 
United States. It is likewise remarkable for the large dimen- 
sions of its windows, for the elegance of the two rood-lofts, 
one above the other, with symmetrical flights of stairs lead- 
ing to the organ above the main entrance. The pews that 


"Independent Journal; New York Gazette and General Advertiser, May 


11, 1815. Cf. also New York Evening Post, May 12, 1815. 
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occupy the nave leave three spacious aisles and are provided 
with rods and elbow-rests of mahogany.®? 


While in New York, Plessis visited the spacious house occupied 
by the three priests, Father Fenwick, Peter Malou, and Maximal- 
lian Rantzau, which he described as situated “half-way between 
the two churches, that is to say about a mile from either.’’5? 
Before the Bishop of Quebec left on the Neptune’s Chariot which 
carried him to Albany (September 8, 1815), indirect news reached 
the city of Connolly’s consecration in the fall of 1814, and of 
his subsequent trip to Ireland. The language of the notation in 
the Canadian bishop’s journal is revealing: 


. no one knows whether nor when he [Connolly] intends 
to come and take possession of his church—where many things 
are in suspense, no other prelate caring to meddle with the 
affairs of a see which has a titular appointed and known. 
The faithful of the diocese are somewhat displeased at the 
delay of their new bishop. Some even are beginning to say 
that they can manage to do without him, if he does not 
om... 


After the dedication of St. Patrick’s, Fathers Fenwick, Malou, 
and Rantzau, the only priests in the city, were obliged to binate 
Sunday Mass in turn, since a high and a low Mass were said in 
each of the two churches.®*® A further difficulty arose because 
neither Malou nor Rantzau was able to preach in English, thus 
leaving Fenwick to carry the whole burden.®® This state of affairs 
had not escaped the observation of Bishop Cheverus during his 
visit the previous May. In a letter to Carroll, he wrote: 


I hope the Bishop of New York will arrive soon. If he does 
not, and some priest able to preach is not sent to the relief 
of the excellent F. Fenwick, he will certainly sink under a 
burden heavy enough for two or three pairs of strong 
shoulders.5? 


=“Extracts from Journal of Bishop Plessis,” translated by Abbé Lionel 
Lindsay. Printed in Records, XV (December, 1904), 396. 

8Tbid., XV, 397. 

“Thid., XV, 396 

*Ibid., XV, 398. 

*Ibid., XV, 397. 

*Cheverus to Archbishop Carroll, Boston, May 22, 1815. Records, XXII 
(1911), 149. 
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When Connolly finally reached New York on November 25, 
1815, John Carroll, the venerable father of the American hierarchy 
was on his death-bed. A cold contracted during his voyage pre- 
vented Connolly from proceeding to Baltimore,®°® and the visit 
which might have cheered Archbishop Carroll’s last days on earth 
was never made. 

A week later, on December 3, 1815, Archbishop Leonard Neale 
wrote to New York’s ordinary announcing Carroll’s death. In 
his letter written on December 7, Connolly replied: “I have long 
admired and esteemed him on account of his learning, zeal, and 
piety. His death will be regretted in Europe as well as in Amer- 
ica, particularly at Rome, where his Holiness often spoke to me 
of him. ... .”5® From Baltimore where he attended the funeral 
of Carroll, Bishop Cheverus proceeded to New York to install 
Connolly in his cathedral and “‘probably,” says Smith, “to explain 
his reasons for dedicating the said cathedral without the permis- 
sion of its bishop.’’® 


Connolly to Archbishop Neale, New York, December 7, 1815. Printed 
in United States Catholic Historical Magazine, IV (1892), 187. 

Tbid., IV, 187. 

Smith, op. cit., I, 56. 
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CHAPTER III 


GAINS AND LossEs OF THE First DECADE 


Few prelates of the American Church have had to assume as 
heavy a burden as was the portion of the second Bishop of New 
York upon claiming his see. His vast diocese, extending as it 
did over the whole of the State of New York and the northern 
part of New Jersey, had only three churches—one in Albany and 
two in New York City. With his cathedral church, Connolly 
inherited a debt of $53,000 bearing interest at seven per cent, the 
payment of which was a constant drain on the slender resources 
of the parish.1 The long impending commercial crash that fol- 
lowed hard upon the heels of the Treaty of Ghent only served 
to aggravate his financial problem. Callender’s description of con- 
ditions in the city throws considerable light on this period: 


Domestic factories, unduly stimulated while foreign goods 
were shut out, now found themselves face to face with 
ruinous competition. One after another they were forced to 
close their doors and thousands were thrown out of work. 
Beggars roamed the streets, soup kitchens were located at 
every corner, and crime, the companion of destitution, rapid- 
ly increased. To add to the prevailing distress, the countries 
of Europe, impoverished by war, endeavored to rid them- 
selves of their paupers by shipping them in cargoes to this 
country, and the city was over-run with alien families who 
did not have a cent to their names.” 


Another by-product of the peace, this phenomenal upward turn 
of immigration, likewise proved of great import to the Church. 
As a port of entry, New York was destined to absorb large num- 
bers of the five to ten thousand Irish immigrants who came to 
the United States yearly during this period.* In the first years 
of Connolly’s administration, the estimated Catholic population 
of New York City alone was 20,000, of whom the majority were 
Irish. Furnishing a sharp contrast, the slim clergy list of these 


*Bishop Connolly’s Diary, cited in Bayley, The Catholic Church on the 
Island of New York, p. 71. 

"Callender, Yesterdays in Little Old New York, pp. 118 ff. 

*William Vincent Harold to Propaganda Fide, Rome, 1820. Cited in Peter 
Guilday, Life and Times of John England (New York, 1927), I, 19. 

“According to Grassi: “In questa citta il numero de’ cattolici si fa 
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years numbered all too few priests to take care of an ever-increas- 
ing flock. Of the three Jesuits previously mentioned, two— 
Rantzau and Fenwick—were recalled to Maryland within a short 
time after Connolly’s arrival. O’Gorman, who had accompanied 
the bishop from Ireland, was sent to Albany where, as pastor of 
St. Mary’s, he visited the northern and western parts of the state. 
For a long time, then, the only priests left to help the bishop 
attend the Catholics in the city were the Jesuit, Peter Malou, and 
Thomas Carbry, a Dominican and old schoolmate of Connolly’s 
who had arrived in New York just ahead of him.® Malou re- 
mained as assistant at St. Peter’s, while Carbry lived with the 
bishop, assisting him at the cathedral. 

Saddled with a heavy burden of debt, Connolly was discouraged 
from any thought of erecting a seminary as a means of augment- 
ing his clergy. Moreover, his contacts with American youth led 
him to believe that they had “an almost invincible repugnance to 
the ecclesiastical state.”® Recruits, therefore, had to be sought in 
other directions. At a joint meeting of the trustees of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral and St. Peter’s Church held on May 27, 
1817, the bishop was empowered to invite three clergymen— 
two from abroad, and one from within the United States—to 
New York and “to offer them a salary of six hundred dollars 
each per annum, the expenses of those who came from 
abroad to be paid, and a house provided for their residence by 
the Trustees.”* The following November, Connolly reported a 
favorable answer from the Reverend William Taylor of Ireland, 
who expressed his willingness to come to New York provided 
the trustees would send him a bill to defray the expenses of his 
voyage.® This being done, Taylor arrived in New York in June, 
1818, and was assigned to the cathedral where he subsequently 
became embroiled in the bitter trustee controversy which will be 
discussed at a later point. 


ascendere a piu di 20 mila; le maggior parte sono irlandesi, l’attaccamento 
de’ quali alla fede € veramente singolare. . . .” Cf. Giovanni Grassi, 
Notizie Varie Sullo Stato Presente Della Repubblica Deglie Stati Uniti 
Dell’ America Settentrionale (Milan, 1819), p. 118. 

5Smith, The Catholic Church in New York, I, 57. 

*Bishop Connolly’s Diary, cited in Bayley, op. cit., p. 72. 

7New York Archdiocesan Archives, Extracts from Minutes of Trustees 
of St. Patrick’s, May 27, 1817. 

®NYAA, Ibid., November 14, 1817. 
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Other newcomers to New York from Ireland during these years 
were Fathers Arthur Langdill, arriving in October, 1817, and 
Charles D. Ffrench, O.P., who came the following January.? The 
former was given faculties to minister throughout the diocese, 
serving in Newburgh, Goshen, Staten Island, and the Jersey mis- 
sions. The latter was assigned to St. Peter’s Church, in which 
post we shall hear more of him in connection with the trustee 
struggles. 

In April, 1819, Carbry left the cathedral and New York to go 
to Charleston, South Carolina. In a letter written shortly after, 
the trustees of the cathedral expressed their ‘‘painful emotions” 
at his departure and a deep appreciation of his “‘unaffected piety 


. zeal in the cause of our holy religion . . . unceasing efforts 
to perform the various duties incumbent on him . . . and exertions 
to render our congregation tranquil and happy... .”2® This flat- 


tering testimonial of Carbry’s character and priestly zeal is in 
striking contrast to the rather inglorious role he subsequently 
played in the intrigues of the trustee groups of Charleston and 
Norfolk. 

Other priests mentioned in McLaughlin’s™ file of pioneer 
priests who served the diocese during this time, were the Reverend 
John Power who was assigned as an assistant at St. Peter’s; 
the Reverend Richard Bulger, who was ordained by Connolly in 
1820, and who served at St. Patrick’s at intervals until his death 
in 1824; the Reverend John Shanahan, ordained September 19, 
1823, by Bishop Connolly, who assisted at the cathedral from 
December, 1824, to April, 1825; and the Reverend John Conroy 
whom Connolly ordained in 1825 shortly before his death.!? 

With these all too meager reinforcements, Connolly was hard- 
pressed to fill the needs of his people and complained in a letter 


*Bishop Connolly’s Diary, cited in Bayley, op. cit., pp. 69 ff. 

“NYAA, Extracts of Minutes of Trustees of St. Patrick’s, May 20, 1819. 

"William S. McLaughlin, sometime sacristan of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
gathered together a collection of documents and notes on New York Catho- 
lic history. Unfortunately, these were never published and since the death 
of McLaughlin, the originals have dropped from sight. A partial transcript 
of these materials, in the possession of Thomas F. O’Connor, historiographer 
of the Archdiocese of New York, was used by the writer. 

*NYAA, O’Connor transcript of McLaughlin Ms. 
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to Bishop Plessis of Quebec that he was forced to perform the 
ordinary duties of parish priest as well as bishop: 


.. . Je pourrais ajouter . . . que le peu de prétres qui sont 
ici n’étant aucunement suffiesants pour les besoins spirituels 
du grand nombre de catholiques ici, cela m’oblige tellement 
a remplir les devoirs ordinaires d’un simple prétre qui a 
peine ai-je quelquefois le temps necéssaire pour dire l’office 
am... = 


Well might the Bishop of Cincinnati write: ‘“My poor brother, 
Bishop Connolly, is much distressed for want of priests . . . he 
drudges night and day. .. .”1* The recurrent epidemics of yellow 
fever that scourged the city regularly down to the year 1822,1 
made further heavy demands upon the clergy whose indefatigable 
labors on behalf of the sick and dying left them time for little else. 
During these epidemics, many of the voluntary exiles from the 
lower part of the island where the ravages of the disease were 
particularly virulent, decided to retain their suburban homes 
permanently.'® Thus, the growth of the city northward was mate- 
rially accelerated, with resulting important repercussions for the 
Church. 

Considering the arduous and time-consuming labors of the 
clergy as well as the penury of the parish, it is not surprising that 
a certain simplicity in church services was characteristic of the 
time. Mention is made in Valentine’s Manual that in 1816, Lent 
and its services were but indifferently observed in the city, both 
by the Episcopal and Roman Catholic churches, while the services 
on Easter day “differed from the usual services only in the intro- 
duction of an anthem; flowers were not displayed either in 
churches or in private dwellings. . . .”!7 A meager supply of 
ecclesiastical accoutrements was another contributing cause for 
this curtailment of elaborate liturgical functions. The scarcity 


Connolly to Bishop Plessis, New York, June 7, 1816. Printed in United 
States Catholic Historical Magazine, IV (1892), 60. 

“Edward Dominic Fenwick to Stephen Baden, New York, December 5, 
1824. Printed in American Catholic Historical Society Researches, I 
(January, 1905), 91. 

*Martha J. Lamb, History of the City of New York (New York, 1921), 
III, 682. 

Janvier, In Old New York, p. 69. 

“Henry C. Brown (Ed.), Valentine’s Manual of the City of New York 
(New York, 1916), p. 196. 
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was rendered more acute when in 1821 St. Patrick’s suffered a 
loss at the hands of sacrilegious thieves who forcibly entered the 
cathedral on Sunday night, February 11, and removed sacred 
articles valued at over $300, including two crucifixes, an osten- 
sorium, a silver pix, and a quantity of gold and silver lace which 
was torn from the vestments. A sum of money amounting to $90 
which had been collected for the benefit of the poor of the city 
was also taken.18 Through the columns of the Mercantile Adver- 
tiser and Evening Post, the trustees offered a reward of $50 for 
the apprehension of the guilty person or persons, and another $50 
for the return of the stolen property, or a proportionate reward 
for any part of the same.’? When the overseers of the city canal 
in Canal Street notified the trustees the following January that 
the stolen articles had been found by the workmen employed to 
clean the canal, Francis Cooper and Hugh Sweeney were consti- 
tuted a committee and authorized to give “such reward as they 
may judge reasonable, and further to procure such repair to the 
said articles as with the advice of Doctor Connolly may be judged 
necessary.””° 

In the field of education, Connolly’s regime was signalized by 
the first real, if modest, expansion of a diocesan parochial school 
system. The total liquidation of the schools of the Jesuits, 
Ursulines, and Trappists on the eve of his arrival greatly im- 
poverished his inheritance, reducing it to the one free school 
attached to St. Peter’s. Shortly after he began his career as 
second Bishop of New York, a free school was opened in the 
basement of St. Patrick’s which, by 1817, accommodated over 
240 pupils, including boys and girls.2! When the increasing num- 
ber of children rendered this space inadequate, the trustees, with 
a zeal that merits notice, endeavored to provide additional facili- 
ties. As early as January, 1818, a committee was authorized to 
make an arrangement with Cornelius Heeney to provide “‘a school 
room for the female school, the rent not to exceed eighty-five 


*NYAA, Extracts of Minutes of Trustees of St. Patrick’s, February 20, 
1821. 

*NYAA, Ibid., February 20, 1821. 

*NYAA, Ibid., January 30, 1822. 

“Farley, History of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, p. 72. 
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dollars per annum.”?? The following July, Thomas Glover, 
Dennis Doyle, and Denis McCarthy were appointed to investigate 
and report on the expediency of accepting the offer made by 
Heeney to donate a plot of ground near the church for the pur- 
pose of erecting a school.?? The building that was subsequently 
erected at a cost of $3,314.94 was partially financed by a legacy 
from Miss Ann Graham, the balance being obtained by means of 
charity sermons.”4 

Down to 1824, the cathedral school, like that of St. Peter’s, 
was maintained partly by public funds and partly by funds raised 
twice a year by the congregation.”> It might be well to note here 
that public support of denominational schools was an accepted 
policy in this country from the earliest colonial times.?® 
But whether Catholics could or could not secure a_ share 
of the public funds depended largely upon local conditions. In 
1806, through the efforts of Francis Cooper, the first Catholic 
to be elected to the assembly of the State of New York, a portion 
of this common school fund, as it was called, was secured for 
St. Peter’s School.27 Under force of a statute of 1813 which 
directed New York City to pay a portion of the common fund 
“to such incorporated religious societies in said city as now sup- 
port or hereafter shall establish charity schools within the said 
city who may apply for the same,”*® the free school at St. 
Patrick’s, from its inception in 1816, became the recipient of a 
share of this public money. In the distribution of the fund for 
the year 1822, St. Peter’s School with 315 pupils received 
$619.36, while the school attached to the cathedral, having 345 
pupils, received $679.20.29 The non-denominational schools of the 


=NYAA, Extracts of Minutes of Trustees of St. Patrick’s, January 25, 
1818. 

SNYAA, /bid., July 17, 1818. 

*NYAA, Minutes of Trustees of St. Patrick’s, January 2; March 27, 
1821. 

*®T he Laity’s Directory to the Church Service for the Year of Our Lord 
MDCCCXXII (New York, 1822), pp. 104-5. 

*James T. Cronin- Francis J. Donohue, Catholic Public Schools in the 
United States (New York, 1937), p. 2. 

"Farley, op. cit., p. 70. 

*Thomas Boese, History of Public Education in the City of New York 
(New York, 1869), p. 100. 

*Tbid., p. 102. 
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city which also received benefits under the law, were at that time 
under the direction of the Free School Society.®° In 1824, through 
the influence of this group, the grants to denominational schools 
were discontinued, with one exception—that of the orphan asylum, 
and the distribution of the entire fund was placed in the hands 
of the society.31 Thereafter, by their determined efforts to make 
the public schools offensively Protestant rather than strictly non- 
sectarian, this organization was largely responsible for bringing 
about the formation of the present diocesan system of parish 
schools. 

At first, the cathedral school was confided to lay teachers whose 
work was closely supervised by a committee regularly appointed 
by the trustees. Among the earliest of these schoolmasters, we 
find mention of a James Murphy who occupied the position in 
1817.82 A later incumbent in the years 1824 to 1827, was a certain 
Farrell Ward whose capabilities for the position appear to have 
been questioned. Subsequent upon their investigation of the 
charges brought against Ward by parishioner W. B. McKenna, 
the trustees took action by voting a resolution that: 


the teacher of the free school be instructed that his services 
will expire on the first day of May next, and be notified 
to the same effect. And in case of his not complying with 
good moral rules, that he may be discharged before.** 


Prospective applicants for the vacancy were advised of the neces- 
sary qualifications through the columns of the Truth Teller. 


The applicant must be a good English scholar capable of 
teaching the language grammatically and possessed of some 
knowledge of the higher branches of education. He must 
also be qualified to teach writing. The salary is $400 per 
annum. To prevent unnecessary trouble, no Candidate need 
apply who cannot produce ample testimony for his morality 
and integrity. Although the appointment is for one year 
certain, it must be understood that the person elected can be 
removed by a vote of the board of Trustees for misconduct. 
The discipline of the school will be subject to the regulation 


“Incorporated in March, 1826, as the Public School Society of the City 
of New York. Cf. Lamb, History of the City of New York, III, 517. 

™Boese, op. cit., p. 109. 

*NYAA, Extracts of Minutes of Trustees of St. Patrick’s, May 8, 1817. 

®NYAA, Ibid., January 3, 1827. 
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and inspection of the Bishop of the diocese, and the Trustees 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral.34 


Such laymen as could convince the trustees of their competency 
were elected as the need arose and continued to staff the boys’ 
department for another two decades. In November, 1845, on the 
eve of his departure for Europe, Bishop John Hughes made 
known to the trustees his desire “to secure the services of, and 
bring from Europe, such members of religious societies—the 
Christian Brothers or others—as may by their teaching of the 
Catholic children . . . tend to improve the state of our Catholic 
youth... .”8> May, 1849, saw the advent of the first group of 
Christian Brothers who were officially placed in charge of the 
school, the trustees assuming responsibility for the board and 
maintenance of these teachers.°6 

More favorable circumstances decreed that the girls attending 
the cathedral school would much earlier be placed under the 
direction of religious teachers in the person of the Emmitsburg 
Sisters of Charity. In 1817, Connolly applied to Emmitsburg for 
several of Mother Seton’s daughters to take care of the orphans 
of his diocese. Although her order was still in its infancy, and 
its members few, Elizabeth Seton could refuse nothing to the 
city of her birth and conversion to the faith. Her biographer 
tells us that the selection of the nuns who would be sent thither 
was a matter of no small importance inasmuch as “they would be 
narrowly watched by her former acquaintances, and would reflect 
honor or discredit upon her profession according to their ability 
and faithfulness in attending to the duties of their charge.’’? 
Finally the choice fell upon Sisters Rose White, Cecilia O’Con- 
way, and Felicite Brady who reached New York in June, 1817, 
taking up their residence in a small frame building on Prince 
Street near the cathedral to begin the first Catholic orphan asylum 
in the diocese.** In the same year the New York Roman Catholic 
Benevolent Society was incorporated for the purpose of providing 
financial support for the establishment.*® 


*Truth Teller, February 3, 1827. 
a Extracts of Minutes of Trustees of St. Patrick’s, November 25, 
1845. 
®NYAA, Jbid., April 4, 1849. 
~-Charles I. White, Life of Mrs. Eliza A. Seton (Baltimore, 1879), p. 372. 
bid. 
*Tbid., p. 480, n. 24. 
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The dilapidated house in which the sisters began their mission 
of education and the care of orphans had been used in the revo- 
lutionary war as a temporary hospital for wounded soldiers and 
was known as the “Dead House.’ During the first year, only 
five orphans were confided to their care, but in the course of 
another year the number had increased to twenty-eight.4! As 
their charges continued to grow more numerous, and as their work 
expanded, the three pioneers were joined by other sisters from 
the motherhouse in Emmitsburg. In March, 1820, Connolly 
wrote again to Father John Dubois in Emmitsburg asking him 
to send another sister to take over the teaching in the girls’ school 
of the cathedral.42 This was but one of many similar requests 
which would be made of the Emmitsburg community in the years 
that followed. The trustees of the cathedral arranged that the 
sisters in charge of the girls’ school should live at the orphan 
asylum, and agreed to pay the latter at the rate of $120 a year 
for the board of each sister.‘ 

For many years, the free school for girls was conducted in a 
house rented from Cornelius Heeney at a cost of $100 a year. 
That he experienced some difficulty in collecting this rental is 
evident from a claim which he presented to the trustees in Janu- 
ary, 1831, covering arrears for the past seven years.** It appears 
from an entry in their minutes that the trustees delayed payments 
on the rent bill until Heeney’s own over-due account with the 
cathedral for pew rent should be settled.*® 

In 1822, Sister Rose White was recalled to Emmitsburg as the 
successor of Mother Seton.*® The following year, Sister Elizabeth 
Boyle was selected to fill the office of superior at the Prince 
Street asylum, where she was to remain, with brief intermissions, 
for the next twenty-five years. In addition to the work at the 
free school and their care of the orphans, the Sisters of Charity 


“Stephen I. Hannigan (Ed.), Souvenir of the Centennial Celebration of 
St. Patrick’s (New York, 1909). 
“White, op. cit., p. 373. 
“a Extracts of Minutes of Trustees of St. Patrick’s, March 18, 
“NYAA, Ibid., June 5, 1822. 
“NYAA, Minutes of Trustees of St. Patrick’s, January 5, 1831. 
“NYAA, Ibid., February 6, 1831. 
“White, op. cit., p. 430. 
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also undertook to open a tuition school for girls.*7 

That it was no easy matter to secure the necessary revenues for 
the support of the clergy and the maintenance of the churches 
and schools, there can be little doubt. In addition, the debt which 
had been contracted in the erection of the cathedral continued 
to be an incubus on the parish for many years. In 1817, under 
an arrangement of the joint boards of trustees of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral and St. Peter’s Church who shared this burden of 
indebtedness equally, it was agreed that the proceeds of all pews 
remaining to be sold in both churches should be applied exclu- 
sively toward the extinguishment of the principal of the debt; 
and that should the ordinary revenues of the churches be found 
insufficient to meet the whole or part of the interest, extraordinary 
means should be resorted to.*8 Although the debt had been re- 
duced to $45,000 in 1820, the interest payments continued to 
absorb a considerable portion of the annual income of the 
churches.*® To relieve the churches from this perpetual drain, the 
trustees sought means to reduce the principal. One ordinary 
practice was to appoint committees to stand in the porches of the 
churches on Sundays and solicit donations. In 1820, an appeal 
to the Catholics of the city was prepared by James J. McDonnell, 
secretary of the finance committee, which the clergymen of both 
churches were requested to read from the pulpit or altar. The 
faithful were “earnestly and solemnly” called upon to give such 
aid as their circumstances and their zeal would induce them to 
afford, “not with apathy nor with a coldness of indifference, but 
with a warmth of human devotion to the interest of the holy 
religion they profess.”°° In the drive that followed, a house-to- 
house collection was organized with three trustees appointed for 
each ward of the city to accompany a member of the clergy and 
assist in soliciting funds.*? 


“The Truth Teller for July 30, 1830, carried an announcement signed 
by the Reverend Dr. John Power, V.G., that “three of the Sisters of Charity 
have arrived from Emmitsburg to open a Pay School in this city for the 
instruction of females,’ and that the patrons of the school were Denis 
McCarthy, Francis Cooper and Cornelius Heeney. 

* mi Extracts from Minutes of Trustees of St. Patrick’s, June 4, 
1817. 

“Farley, History of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, p. 78. 

*Tbid., pp. 78-80. 

=" NYAA, Minutes of Trustees of St. Patrick’s, June 23, 1820. 
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Despite such efforts, there were critical times when the trustees 
could not or would not provide the funds necessary for the up- 
keep of the church or the support of the clergy. In February, 
1817, the bishop’s own salary was three months in arrears and 
he was placed in the embarrassing necessity of explaining to 
Archbishop Leonard Neale of Baltimore that he had not sufficient 
funds to advance the money to pay the duties on several boxes of 
books which had been sent to New York for Neale. 


... At this moment I am not in a condition to advance 
money for any person, as the Trustees of this congregation 
have assured me two days ago, that they have not at present 
in their hands money enough to pay me the salary due to me 
for those three months last past... .°? 


Up to this time, St. Patrick’s and St. Peter’s were incorporated 
conjointly under the general law of 1813, which placed the con- 
trol of temporal affairs of religious societies in the hands of three 
to nine trustees elected by the male members of the church who 
were stated worshippers thereof, and who supported it for at 
least one year preceding the election. The act further declared 
that the salary of the minister was to be decided by a vote of 
the congregation and ratified by the trustees.°* Convinced that the 
existing board of trustees was unwilling or unable to place the two 
churches on a sound financial basis, Connolly succeeded in pro- 
curing separate incorporation for the cathedral church with a 
board of trustees loyal to himself consisting of Thomas Stoughton, 
Andrew Morris, Benjamin Disaubry, Michael Bannon, David 
Atkinson, James R. Mullany, Thomas Glover, Anthony Duff, 
and Joseph Idley.°* This act of incorporation of April 14, 1817, 
provided that the trustees were to be elected annually from among 
the pewholders or stated worshippers of the church (those who 
contributed not less than $4 annually in quarterly payments, and 
not more than six months in arrears).°» Three new trustees were 


"Connolly to Leonard Neale, New York, February 13, 1817. Printed in 


United States Catholic Historical Magazine, 1V (1892), 192-3. 

*Cf. Patrick J. Dignan, History of the Legal Incorporation of Catholic 
Church Property in the United States 1784-1932 (New York, 1935), p. 64. 

“An Act to Incorporate the Members of the Religious Society of Roman 
Catholics Belonging to the Congregation of St. Patrick’s Cathedral in the 
City of New York (New York, 1817), p. 6. 

“Tbid., p. 7 ff. 
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to be elected each year on Easter Monday to replace three whose 
terms would expire, notice of the election to be given during 
divine service on the three Sundays preceding. 

With a satisfactory board of trustees at the cathedral, the 
bishop’s next efforts were devoted to attempts to get similar con- 
trol of the board of trustees of St. Peter’s Church. There ensued 
a protracted and rather sordid struggle in which the worst evils 
of the system of lay trusteeship were soon apparent. If conceived 
of merely as the right of the laity to participate in the manage- 
ment of the financial and other temporal affairs of the church, 
the trustee system would have been admissible if exercised in 
proper subordination to the clergy. The evil arose, as we shall 
see, with the immoderate claims of the trustees in temporal mat- 
ters, and their attempts to trespass on the spiritual jurisdiction 
of the clergy in a way utterly incompatible with Catholic disci- 
pline. In New York, the struggle was precipitated by financial 
difficulties, but there, as elsewhere, it soon took on the complexion 
of a racial warfare which was destined to harass the Church for 
many a long year. 

The factions in the struggle were not long in forming. On 
the side of the bishop were his two fellow-Dominicans, Carbry 
and Ffrench, supported by the growing numbers of Irish immi- 
grants whose nationalistic feelings were appealed to by their 
leaders. On the other side, upholding the trustees, were Fathers 
Malou and Taylor. It might be well to consider here briefly the 
principal clerical characters in the dispute. Carbry, until his de- 
parture in April, 1819, resisted the trustee evil in New York, 
yet he later placed himself in the ambiguous position of aiding 
it in its most extreme form in Norfolk. The contradiction is ex- 
plained only by the common national color of the two positions.5® 
As early as 1817, Carbry had let it be known that he strongly 
disliked the preponderance of French influence in ecclesiastical 
affairs in the United States.®7 On the other hand, the Belgian, 
Malou, was identified with the French party, and soon aligned 
himself on the opposite side in the struggle with the Irish Domini- 


Patrick J. Dignan, “Peter Anthony Malou, Patriot and Priest,” Records 
of American Catholic Historical Society, XLIII (March, 1932), 66. 
"Peter Guilday, The Catholic Church in Virginia (New York, 1924), 


p. XXvii. 
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cans. Charles Ffrench, who arrived in New York early in 1818, 
took over the leadership of the party upholding the bishop, and 
the Carbry-Malou enmity was overshadowed by the more intense 
controversy between the Belgian priest and the newcomer. About 
June, 1818, Father William Taylor reached New York where his 
ability as a pulpit orator soon gained him wide popularity. 
Ostensibly, he tried to hold aloof from the opposing factions, but 
actually, as events proved, his sympathies were with the party 
opposed to the bishop. 

Throughout the year 1818, New York was the scene of violent 
agitation in church affairs, with charges and counter-charges the 
order of the day. In the heated controversy, it was the not un- 
common practice of both sides to dig up old scandals to the great 
discomfort of the opposite party. Malou’s repeated charges of 
unclerical behavior on the part of Ffrench during his missionary 
career in Canada prior to his arrival in the United States, finally 
led the trustees of St. Peter’s to make insistent requests of 
Connolly for Ffrench’s immediate removal.5® Regarding their 
insistence as an effort to dictate and control ecclesiastical pro- 
cedure, the bishop absolutely refused either to remove Ffrench 
or to open an inquiry. The whole affair was given further un- 
fortunate publicity when F french sought legal redress by bringing 
charges of defamation of character against Lewis Willcocks, one 
of the most outspoken of the trustee faction.®® 

Against this background, the election of trustees in March, 
1819, proved a stormy one. When candidates opposed to the 
bishop were proposed by the chairman of the meeting, Thomas 
Stoughton, the partisans of Ffrench demanded that the priest 
take the chair. In the confusion that followed, Stoughton was 
forcibly ejected; his supporters beat a hasty retreat; and the 
bishop’s party was left in control of the meeting. By way of 
retaliation, the trustee faction at St. Peter’s voted to stop Ffrench’s 


SNYAA, Extracts of Minutes of Trustees of St. Patrick’s, March 29 
1819. 
“Guilday, ‘“Trusteeism,” Joc. cit., p. 57. 
“ee Extracts of Minutes of Trustees of St. Patrick’s, March 29, 
19. 
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salary, but those of the cathedral immediately resolved to assume 
the burden.* 

The struggle, continuing through the next year, featured fur- 
ther wordy attacks of an abusive nature, one of which was deliv- 
ered by Ffrench against Malou from the altar on Easter Sunday. 
On their side, the trustee faction, failing to get favorable action 
from Connolly, appealed over his head to Archbishop Maréchal 
of Baltimore for Ffrench’s removal. The metropolitan declined 
to intervene in the bitter quarrel, but he did write to the Bishop 
of New York urging him to effect peace between the opposing 
factions. Connolly’s reply, dated December 30, 1819, giving his 
view of the situation, is worth quoting in extenso. 


Most Rev. Sir: 

I return your Grace my most sincere thanks for your kind 
and friendly letter of the 24th inst. But am exceedingly 
sorry that it is not in my power at this moment to do or 
suggest anything likely to quiet the minds of the two con- 
tending parties here, whereas the major part of the trustees 
of our church of Saint Peter labour to deprive me of my 
spiritual rights, while the major part of the trustees of our 
cathedral, and the mass of our numerous congregation are 
intent on supporting me in the enjoyment of them. The 
former have, especially since the beginning of this year, in- 
sisted that it is their right, as trustees, not only to provide 
priests for Saint Peter’s church, but also to dismiss them 
witen they please. The latter acknowledge that affairs of this 
nature belong exclusively to me. The former insisted in a 
peremptory manner that I would immediately dismiss Rev. 
Fr. Ffrench from both said churches. The latter respect- 
fully prayed me that I would not dismiss him. The former 
threatened me to shut their church door against him. I an- 
swered that if they did, they should have no other priest in 
that church. They deprived him of his salary; it was imme- 
diately paid him by the trustees of the Cathedral. One of 
the trustees of St. Peter’s church threatened me that my own 
annual pension might perhaps be withdrawn from me by his 
colleagues of St. Peter’s church. The mass of our congre- 
gation deputed three persons of their body to know if that 
was true. I answered it was, but being only an hasty menace, 
no notice ought to be taken of it. 


“Connolly to Archbishop Ambrose Maréchal, New York, December 30, 
1819. Printed in United States Catholic Historical Magazine, IV (1892), 
195. 
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I forbear giving your Grace any further instances of their 
improper conduct towards me except that after preferring 
their charges against Mr. Ffrench to me, they pretended to 
have a right to dictate to me the manner I should proceed in 
examining this matter, and the time within which I should 
communicate to them my decision in it. At length finding 
they were in the wrong in said proceedings, they required of 
me to form an ecclesiastical court to examine that business; 
and because I do not immediately execute their suggested 
plans, they quit my presence and against my will resolved to 
recurr to your Grace for your decision on it although it lay 
still before me in prima instantia. 

Seeing therefore the disposition of their minds, I am per- 
suaded that our disagreements will continue until next Easter 
Monday, the day on which three of the trustees of St. Peter’s 
church are to go out of office and will be succeeded by three 
new trustees to be chosen by the congregation that day. As 
I hope that these three new trustees will be men of modera- 
tion, I flatter myself that our troubles will then finish, in case 
Father Malou be called away by the Rev. Fr. Kohlmann, 
who indeed called him away from this diocese last May; 
but requested at the same time that he would be permitted 
to stay here until he would be able to travel to Georgetown, 
as he had broken the cap of his knee some months before. All 
this was granted him with the continuation of his pension ; 
yet he continues still here, though well able to travel. 

Those are my sentiments, being perfectly persuaded that 
peace and tranquility can not be established here, but by the 
ensuing election of six new trustees next March; whereas | 
think that any decision that would be given before that time, 
in favour of either contending parties, would greatly exas- 
perate the other. [I could say more on this business, but I 
think it superfluous at this moment. I therefore conclude, 
assuring your Grace, that I am with sincere esteem and pro- 
found veneration, Most Rev. Sir, 


Your most obedt. and humble Servt. 
Joun CONNOLLY 
Bishop, New York® 


The trustees meanwhile had decided to send an envoy, in the 
person of Father William Taylor, to Rome to plead their cause. 
Leaving New York, he arrived in the Eternal City some time in 





—" in United States Catholic Historical Magazine, IV (1892), 
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March, 1820, to begin his mission.** During Taylor’s absence, 
Father John Power, who up to this time had taken no active 
part in the controversy, made an allusion in his Sunday morning 
sermon in St. Peter’s, to the report then circulating that Taylor 
had gone to Rome “to tear the mitre off Dr. Connolly’s head or 
to have himself promoted to the Coadjutorship of this See.’ 
After begging the congregation for the charity of their silence 
until Taylor’s return, Power left the pulpit. What followed was 
described by him in a letter to Archbishop Maréchal, dated 


March 2, 1820: 


The moment I left the pulpit, Mr. Ffrench, then the cele- 
brant, addressed the people in a harangue more like the 
revery of a madman than an exhortation falling from the 
lips of a minister of the God of peace . . . having thus ex- 
pressed himself and in a fury that would horrify the stoutest 
heart . . . he ran to the Altar and in all the impetuosity of 
passion offered up the holy Sacrifice, to the great scandal and 
horror of the Congregation. Yet, my Lord, I am censured 
by Doctor Connolly and his party for my exertions in en- 
deavouring to restore peace and harmony and Mr. Ffrench 
after all the public disedification he has given is lauded by his 
Bishop who “is indeed surprised that he was so moderate.’’® 


Having received numerous conflicting reports of the troubled 
state of the American Church, Rome finally acted. Bishop Plessis 
of Quebec was asked by Cardinal Fontana to visit the United 
States, and to forward to Rome a complete report of the state of 
ecclesiastical affairs in its various dioceses. Plessis arrived in 
New York in July, 1820, and soon after forwarded his report 
to the Holy See. In an authoritative tone, he wrote: 


At New York, Monsignor Connolly, a man noted for his 
knowledge and for the many virtues worthy of the episcopate, 
after having been for a long time blinded by Father Carbry, 
is now being led by another Irish Dominican, named Charles 
Ffrench, employed in the missions of my diocese from 1813 
to 1817, when I deprived him of his faculties... . The bishop 
who had taken him in with good faith and had given him his 
confidence, continued to show preference for him, in spite 


®Guilday, “Trusteeism,” loc. cit., p. 65. 
“Thid., p. 64. 
Ibid. 
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of the information which the saner element of his priests 
offered, and is assured that he has the support of the major- 
ity of his people in so doing. But this majority is composed 
of the Irish rabble (Ja canaille irlandaise) which Father 
Ffrench knows so well how to arouse and to lead. It is an 
ignorant and savage lot, always ready to take the part of 
anyone who flatters it. The respectable Catholics of this city, 
driven to extremes by so much credulity on the one hand and 
so much wickedness on the other, confuse the bishop with 
his favourite, speak of the bishop with very little respect, 
and finally separate themselves from him, thus giving scandal 
to the Protestants. If the Sacred Congregation of Propa- 
ganda does not judge it suitable to refer the examination 
of this affair to the Metropolitan or to some other of the 
Provincial Bishops in the quality of an Apostolic Commis- 
sary, it is necessary that it give the Bishop of New York 
positive orders to dismiss Fr. French and the Jesuit, Fr. 
Malou. The latter at the head of the party opposed to Dr. 
Connolly fans the flame (souffle le few) and sustains the 
schism by very indiscreet and improper measures against a 
bishop who only sins by having allowed his eyes to be ban- 
daged and who inadvisedly set himself against opening them 
to conviction. 


Meantime, from Rome, Taylor wrote to Maréchal reporting 
the progress of his mission. The whole tone of the letter belies 
his previous open profession that Connolly would receive fair 
treatment at his hands: 


Since my arrival here I have composed a short statement 
of the causes which agitate the congregation of New York. 
. .. It has been circulated among the Cardinals and will 
soon become the subject of discussion in a general Con- 
sistory. They seem to be convinced of the two following 
facts: Dr. Connolly’s mental imbecility and incapacity to 
govern; Ffrench’s depraved morals and scandalous conduct. 
What remedy they may deem proper to adopt, God only 
knows, and I await with painful anxiety to ascertain. . . .67 


Faced as it was with such a mass of conflicting evidence, it is 
small wonder that Propaganda was slow to act. Its decision was 


so long deferred that Taylor left Rome in August, 1820. When 


“Dignan, “Peter Anthony Malou,” Joc. cit., p. 79. 
“Baltimore Cathedral Archives, 20-R-10. Cited in Guilday, “Trusteeism,” 
loc. cit., p. 66. 
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he reached New York the following February, Bishop Connolly 
refused to give him faculties. Realizing that there was no future 
for him in New York, Taylor subsequently applied for a place 
in one of the other dioceses, and was accepted for Boston.® 
The long awaited decision of Propaganda was finally reached 
in its general session of July, 1821. In a letter to Connolly, the 
Sacred Congregation urged upon him the necessity of a coadjutor 
to assist in the work of the diocese and proposed the following 
recommendations as a solution to the disorders in New York: 


. the Sacred Congregation expressly orders Your Lord- 
ship in its name to exhort Father Ffrench to leave the dio- 
cese for peace sake within three months from the receipt of 
this letter; should he refuse to obey this counsel, he is to 
be ordered to do so under pain of suspension, but without 
creating any scandal. To Father Malou you will give orders 
to leave the diocese at once, under pain of being deprived of 
all faculties, and of suspension a divinis. So far as Father 
Taylor is concerned, Your Lordship has already taken suffi- 
cient action.®® 


Promptly obeying the decision of Rome, Ffrench left New 
York in March, 1822. A sympathetic board of trustees at St. 
Peter’s voted the following resolutions at a meeting held on the 
eve of Ffrench’s departure: 


. that as this Board are informed that the Reverend 
Charles French is obliged to quit his situation as pastor of 
St. Peter’s Church, that the Treasurer be Directed to pay 
him his quarter’s salary to the first of May next, that is to 
say two hundred Dollars. 


. . . that we cannot Suffer the Rev. Charles French to retire 
from the Situation he holds as pastor of this Church with- 
out an Acknowledgement of his Exemplary Conduct and 
usefulness in his Ministry, during a term of Five Years, and 
an Expression of our unfeigned Regret in his Removal and 
the Hope which we fondly Cherish that the Separation will 
not be of Long Duration.” 


Father Malou, however, braving the repeated recalls of his 
superiors, and incurring the suspension decree of Rome, stayed 


*T_ord-Sexton-Harrington, History of the Archdiocese of Boston, 1, 792 ff. 
*Guilday, “Trusteeism,” loc. cit., p. 71. 
*™NYAA, Minutes of Trustees of St. Peter’s Church, March 5, 1822. 
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on in New York. From March 19, 1819, to November 2, 1821, 
Malou had kept his own records of baptisms and marriages dis- 
tinct from the official records of St. Peter’s, but there are no 
entries for the period of his suspension. In 1825, after the death 
of Connolly, Rome ordered that Malou’s faculties be restored.” 
Resuming his priestly duties, he continued to labor at St. Peter’s 
until his death on October 13, 1827. And so ended this phase 
of the trustee trouble. But the causes that generated the struggle 
remained to manifest themselves in future outcroppings of dis- 
order and rebellion against legitimate authority. Not until the 
advent of Bishop John Hughes would the back of trustee resist- 
ance be forever broken. 

By 1823, it was evident that Bishop Connolly’s health was 
seriously impaired and that infirmities of age were beginning to 
multiply. Evidence of the trustees’ solicitude for their aged 
prelate may be found among the minutes of their meetings. A 
letter of sympathy from the joint boards of St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral and St. Peter’s Church was addressed to the bishop during 
his illness in November, 1823. In it, the trustees urged upon 
Connolly the necessity of obtaining the services of another priest 
to share the heavy burden which was proving too great for him- 
self and his two assistants, Fathers O’Gorman and Power.’? At 
their meeting in December, 1824, the trustees voted the following: 


Resolved, that considering the age and infirmities of the 
Rt. Rev. Doctor Connolly, and his constant exposure of him- 
self in all weathers in the zealous discharge of his functions 
thereby endangering his health, this board, in order to make 
his situation as comfortable as possible empowers Mr. George 
Bowen to purchase a horse and one horse carriage for the 
bishop’s own use and also to procure him a servant who is 
to act as his coachman. The expenses attending which in 
every respect are to be defrayed by this board. Mr. Bowen 
in executing this commission will act precisely as the Bishop 
may desire.”3 


In November of that same year, Connolly had suffered a crush- 
ing blow in the death within a week of each other of Fathers 


™Ryan, Old St. Peter's, p. 154. 


™NYAA, Minutes of Trustees of St. Patrick’s, November 18, 1823. 
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O’Gorman and Bulger. The bishop himself did not long survive. 
Contracting a fatal illness while attending the funeral of 
O’Gorman, Bishop Connolly died at his home, No. 512 Broadway, 
on Sunday evening, February 5, 1825.74 The body lay in state 
for two days in the center aisle of St. Peter’s Church where a 
solemn Mass of requiem was celebrated, after which his remains 
were conveyed to his cathedral and interred near the altar.” 

It would be as fatuous to make exaggerated claims for the ten 
years of Connolly’s episcopate as it is erroneous to depict it as 
a period completely clouded over with mismanagement and failure 
in church affairs. Considering the means within his reach, and 
the difficulties under which he labored, Connolly accomplished 
much good for religion in his diocese, and particularly in his 
cathedral parish. It was due to his efforts that the latter was 
early provided with a Catholic asylum for orphans and destitute 
children. Another of his successful projects was the establishment 
of a free school and the introduction of the Sisters of Charity. 
In testimony of Connolly’s unusually fine qualities, Bishop 
Cheverus wrote that he possessed “piety, knowledge, amiability— 
everything, in fact, except physical strength.”"® Yet of his zeal 
nothing but praise can be written. Both his contemporary and 
later critics testify to his untiring ministry at the altar, in the 
confessional, and on behalf of the sick and dying. Moreover, by 
his charity and affability, he helped to break down anti-Catholic 
prejudice, and numbered among his friends the Protestant Episco- 
pal Bishop of New York, John Hobart, of whose conversion to 
the Catholic faith strong hopes were entertained. So circum- 
stanced that he was forced to fall in, to a certain extent, with 
the established order of things, Connolly’s reign is overshadowed 
by the evil of trusteeism. While he failed to overthrow the system, 
he did succeed in defending his episcopal rights against trustee 
encroachment—no small accomplishment in those days. As for 
his unfortunate support of some of the less worthy of his fellow- 
countrymen in the clerical state, Connolly’s actions are under- 
standable if not justifiable. Especially is this true, if one recalls 


“Smith, op. cit., p. 68. 
®The New York Gazette, February 10, 1825. 
Tord, Sexton, Harrington, op. cit., I, 705. 
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that his was a period when nationalistic feelings ran high and, 
in the case of the Irish, tended to become embittered by the 
haunting spectre of French domination. 

At his death, the press, in gracious language, paid tribute to 
the “pious, worthy, and venerable Bishop Connolly,” reporting 
that no less than 30,000 persons visited his bier, while a larger 
concourse of people than was usual on such occasions attended 
his funeral services.” 
years later, Bishop John Dubois celebrated a solemn high Mass 
in St. Patrick’s in commemoration of Connolly’s demise, the Truth 
Teller noted that “the solemnity of the scene was considerably 
heightened by the presence of a crowded congregation, all anxious 
to evince the very high respect they retain for the memory of their 
truly virtuous and much revered Bishop.’’*® 


Nor was he quickly forgotten. When, two 








™New York Gazette, February 10, 1825. 
®Truth Teller, February 17, 1827. 








CHAPTER IV 


TURBULENT YEARS 
(1825-1838) 


Months passed as Rome consumed a very long time in deliber- 
ating on the choice of a chief pastor for the see left vacant by 
Bishop Connolly’s death. Meanwhile, the government of the dio- 
cese devolved upon John Power whom Connolly, two days before 
he died, had appointed vicar general and, in the event of his death, 
administrator for New York.’ An assistant at St. Peter’s Church 
since 1819, and its pastor since 1822, Power was a man of excep- 
tional learning and piety. Moreover, by reason of his remarkable 
eloquence, he enjoyed wide popularity, even managing to keep 
on friendly terms with the trustees. In the course of his adminis- 
tration, several events occurred of special significance in the story 
of old St. Patrick’s. 

One of Power’s first acts as administrator was to renew Father 
John Shanahan’s appointment as assistant at the cathedral. The 
following April when Shanahan was transferred to Patterson, 
the rectorship of St. Patrick’s was given to the Reverend Thomas 
C. Levins whose first baptismal entry was dated May 22, 1825.2 
This former Jesuit had taught at Georgetown before he left the 
society in October, 1824,3 and was a man of considerable learning 
and ability. Though of a more or less irascible temperament, his 
competence as a pulpit orator won for him the esteem of the 
people of the parish. One sermon which he delivered in the 
cathedral shortly after his arrival so impressed the trustees that 
they were desirous of having it printed and commissioned two 
of their number to ask Levins for a copy.* A cryptic note records 
the fact that “the Rev. Mr. Levins . . . declines giving the same.’ 


*Power to Archbishop Ambrose Maréchal. Cited in Guilday, The Life 
and Times of John England, I, 435. 

"New York Archdiocesan Archives, O’Connor transcript of McLaughlin 
Ms. 

*His dismissal, signed by Aloysius Fortis, Praepositus Generalis Soc. Jesu, 
was dated October 4, 1824. Cf. Hughes, History of the Society of Jesus in 
North America, Documents, I, 527, n. 3. 

*NYAA, Minutes of Trustees of St. Patrick’s, December 7, 1825. 

®"NYAA, I[bid., December 21, 1825. 
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In February, 1826, Power named as co-rector of the cathedral® 
Father William Taylor, who had come to New York from Boston 
the preceding December ostensibly to proceed directly to France, 
though in fact he remained another year in this country. The 
trustees voted him a salary of $600 for services and $200 for 
house rent, stipulating that the appointment and salary would 
commence February 1, 1826, and continue for one year or “until 
the day upon which a Roman Catholic Bishop appointed for this 
diocese shall assume the government thereof if that shall sooner 
happen... .”? 

It was about this time that St. Patrick’s was the setting for an 
event of outstanding Catholic and social importance, of which the 
present prominence of New York as one of the musical centers 
of the world is but the lengthened shadow. Although credit is due 
to the Catholics of this city for supplying the initial impulse to 
musical culture in the metropolis, it is a little-known fact that it 
was under the auspices of Dominick Lynch, Jr., a successful 
Catholic merchant of New York and a leader in religious, social, 
and civic activities, that the celebrated Garcia troupe came to New 
York in 1825 for a season of Italian opera, the first ever heard 
in the United States. On the afternoon of June 22, 1826, the 
company, including Manuel Garcia and his daughter, Maria 
Felicita, later better known as Madame Malibran, gave a per- 
formance at the cathedral for the benefit of the orphan asylum. 
According to the current account in the Truth Teller, the occasion : 


brought together . . . a crowded and fashionable audience. 
In addition to a numerous body of the Catholics of this city, 
there were many of almost every persuasion, as well as num- 


°At this time it was not unusual for two or more priests to exercise the 
duties of rector in common. Soon after, however, the custom was outlawed 
by a decree of the first Provincial Council of Baltimore held in 1829 
which read: “Cum repugnet legibus et consuetudini Ecclesiae, bonoque 
animarum regimini pluribus Sacerdotibus simul ex aequo concedere auctori- 
tatem pastoralem regendi eamdem Ecclesiam aut Dictrictum; . . . statuimus 
et decernimus unumquemque Praesulem debere, quamprimum commode 
poterit, designare iis in locis in quibus plures Sacerdotes forsan requirantur, 
unum singulorum locorum Pastorem, cui adjutor unus rel plures in suo 
munere obeundo adsignari poterunt, prout Praesuli ipsi visum fuerit. te 
Cf. Concilia Provincialia Ballmer habita ab anno 1829 usque ad annum 1849 
(Baltimore, 1851), p. 74. 

"NYAA, Minutes of Trustees of St. Patrick’s, February 1, 1826. 

°Cf. John W. Francis, Old New York (New York, 1865), pp. 253 ff. 
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bers of strangers who are now visiting New York. . . 
Music rolled through the Gothic vaults of the Cathedral with 
the utmost sublimity. . The Italian as well as the other 
performers handsomely. volunteered their services on the 
occasion and their efforts will be properly appreciated by the 
whole Catholic community of this city. . . . The numbers 
present .. . we should suppose to amount to two thousand 
three hundred persons, and the amount of receipts, we pre- 
sume, will be about $2,500... .° 


With this money, and additional funds secured by charity sermons, 
Power was able to complete a three-story brick building suitable 
for the accommodation of 160 orphans which, dedicated the fol- 
lowing November, was immediately occupied by the Sisters of 
Charity and their 150 charges.?° 

One less happy aftermath of the brilliant oratorio was the 
break-up of the regular choir of the cathedral who resigned in 
a body because they considered that they had been slighted by the 
committee in charge of the benefit concert. The resentment gener- 
ated by this real or fancied slight did not quickly die down, and 
for some weeks the columns of the Truth Teller were used as 
a means of airing the aggrieved feelings of the injured choristers.1! 
Only at the pressing invitation of the trustees, who exonerated 
themselves from all responsibility, stating that they had granted 
the use of the cathedral on “the Express condition that the Choir 
should be invited and every respect shown to them,”!? did the 
ladies and gentlemen return to their accustomed places in the 
choir loft.1* In their day, the success of this group which was 
constituted mainly of volunteer singers directed by a leader who 
was selected and paid by the trustees, was considerable. A London 
publication of 1833 paid tribute to the “fine organ” and the 
“excellent choir” of New York’s cathedral.1* The use of mixed 
voices of men and women in church choirs was not then consid- 
ered the liturgical impropriety it is today. Sweeping reform and 


*Truth Teller, June 24, 1826. 

*Shea, History of the Catholic Church in the United States, III, 188 ff. 

“Cf. Truth Teller, July 1, 8, and 25, 1826. 

®NYAA, Minutes of Trustees of St. Patrick’s, July 5, 1826. 

8Truth Teller, August 26, 1826. 

“America and the Americans (London, 1833), p. 60. Cited in American 
Catholic Historical Researches, VII (1891), 130. 
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improvement in the field of sacred music has come about only since 
the promulgation of Pius X’s Motu Proprio in 1903. 

This period of Power’s administration saw the opening of the 
Erie Canal which, begun in 1817, had been thought so impracti- 
cable that it was derisively called “Clinton’s Folly” after Governor 
DeWitt Clinton who had for years been its chief advocate. Com- 
pleted in 1825, the opening of this longest canal in the world was 
fixed for November 4 of that year. Intense excitement and wild 
enthusiasm marked the mammoth celebration of the union of 
waters, while the wisdom, public spirit, and energy of the people 
of the State of New York, responsible for the successful under- 
taking of such a project, were highly commended in the speeches 
and press reports of the day.’° The opening of the canal gave a 
great boom to business in the city where: 


it was estimated that within a year five hundred new mer- 
cantile houses, twelve banks and ten marine insurance com- 
panies actually opened their doors, while applications for 
charters for twenty-seven more banks were presented to the 
Legislature. More than three thousand buildings were erect- 
ed and there was not an unrented house in the City.1® 


To provide for the needs of the increasing number of Catholics, 
a third church was opened in the city in May, 1826. An old 
Presbyterian church on Sheriff Street was remodelled for Catho- 
lic use and became the Church of St. Mary with the Reverend 
Hatton Walsh as its first pastor.?7 

To Power is given credit also for the establishment of the 
Truth Teller, New York’s first Catholic weekly which appeared 
April 2, 1825, with this imprint: 

New York: Published regularly every Saturday by W. E. 

Andrews & Co., at the office of the Truth Teller, 95 Maiden 

Lane, where communications (post paid) are respectfully 


requested to be directed. Terms, four dollars per annum— 
payable half-yearly in advance. 


No word of local Catholic news appeared in the paper, however, 
until the sixth issue, May 7, when a notice was printed of a com- 


*Lamb, History of the City of New York, III, 698 ff. 
*Callender, Yesterdays in Little Old New York, pp. 123 ff. 
“United States Catholic Historical Magazine, I (1889), 301. 
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ing sermon by Dr. Power for the benefit of the orphan asylum. 
With this issue, the imprint of W. E. Andrews & Company gave 
way to: “Printed by the Proprietors George Pardow and William 
Denman at the office Collect opposite Canal Street.” In 1830, 
Pardow sold his interest in the paper to Denman who continued 
as its owner until 1855 when it was consolidated with the Jrish 
American.}® 

With so much good work to his credit, Power became a popular 
candidate in the minds of his flock, for the episcopal appointment 
still pending. However, although Bishop John England of 
Charleston was an enthusiastic proponent of Power, the majority 
of other votes of the American hierarchy favored either Fathers 
Benedict Fenwick or John Dubois for the vacancy in New York.?® 
When the bulls finally arrived in the summer of 1826, the choice 
of Rome was officially known to be in favor of John Dubois, 
then President of Mount Saint Mary’s College at Emmitsburg. 
This ex-Sulpician, then in his sixty-third year, had been born in 
Paris on August 24, 1764, receiving his education at the College 
of Louis-le-Grand and the Oratorian Seminary of St. Magloire. 
Ordained in 1787, Dubois officiated in Paris until the constitu- 
tional oaths were forced on the clergy, when “se voyant dans 
l'impossibilité d’accomplir tous ses devoirs de prétre, il résolut 
de se rendre en Amérique.”*° Leaving France in disguise, he 
landed at Norfolk, Virginia, in 1791, and was given faculties by 
Bishop Carroll to minister to the Catholics of Maryland and 
Virginia. In 1808, having previously become a member of the 
Society of St. Sulpice in Baltimore, Dubois went to reside at 
Emmitsburg where he laid the foundation of Mount Saint Mary’s 
College. It was after eighteen years of assiduous and successful 
labor there that, bowing to the mandate of Rome, he gave up his 
office as president of the college and left his beloved Mountain 
for New York.”! 

The third Bishop of New York was consecrated on Sunday, 


*Meehan, “Catholic Literary New York,” Catholic Historical Review, 
IV (January, 1919), 410. 

*Guilday, England, I, 444. 

*Celestin Moreau, Les Prétres Francais Emigrés aux Etats-Unis (Paris, 
1862), p. 436. 

™Charles G. Herbermann, “The Rt. Rev. John Dubois,’ United States 
Catholic Historical Society, Records and Studies, I (1899), 278 ff. 
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October 29, 1826, in the cathedral of Baltimore by Archbishop 
Ambrose Maréchal, assisted by Power from New York and 
Henry Conwell, Bishop of Philadelphia. The eminent Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton presented him with his cross and ring, 
while from other friends he received his robes and crosier.?? The 
consecration sermon, preached by Father William Taylor, caused 
considerable consternation with its tactless references to the 
vexations and troubles in store in New York for the new bishop 
who, according to Taylor, owed his appointment to Rome’s un- 
fortunate predilection for placing foreign prelates over a flock 
almost exclusively Irish. 


He spoke at some length upon the improper means resorted 
to to procure the appointment of Bishops for this country 
and addressing himself to Bp. Dubois he said, notwithstand- 
ing all his good qualities, his appointment over a people 
almost exclusively Irish, was a bold and hazardous experi- 
ment and one which would or might sever the people from 
the centre of unity. .. .78 


This unpardonable breach of good manners was most likely sired 
by Taylor’s own bitter disappointment and deep resentment at 
having himself been recently by-passed for the Diocese of 
Boston.*4 

Undismayed by the prophecy of evil, Dubois lost no time in 
taking possession of his see, and the following Sunday saw him 
installed in his cathedral church. Power preached the sermon on 
this occasion and surrendered the government of the diocese into 
the hands of the new bishop. The latter’s acceptance was accom- 
panied by the following admonition to his flock: 


There should be but one heart and one soul between the 
Bishop and his clergy; and but one heart and one soul be- 
tween the Bishop, his clergy, and the congregation. They 
should on every occasion act in unison, and by pursuing such 


=L. W. Reilly, “Bishop John Dubois,” Catholic World, XXXIV (Janu- 
ary, 1882), 460. 
*Guilday, England, I, 445-446. 
“Lord, Sexton, Harrington, History of the Archdiocese of Boston, I, 
i 811. Taylor left New York on Nov. 17, 1826, sailing on the Bayard for 
Havre. He died in Paris in August, 1828. Cf. Records of American Catho- 
lic Historical Society, XV (Dec. 1904), 485. 
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conduct, the Catholics of New York might almost work 
miracles.”° 


Prepared for the worst, Dubois found the reception accorded 
him unbelievably cordial and wrote on November 24 to Maréchal 
as follows: 


I have had nothing but consolation since my arrival here. 
The frightful prognostications of good Mr. Taylor have 
vanished like smoke, and I see around me only good will and 
union, but it will take time to form a decided opinion.”® 


Even the trustees sounded a friendly note by voting that “being 
aware of the difficulties that arose with our Late Lamented 
Bishop Respecting his house rent, they think it more conducive 
to the happiness of all that the full salary be given to our present 
Bishop, that he may hire such house as may best suit his con- 
venience.”’*? A resolution was then adopted awarding the bishop 
a salary of $1200 a year to begin November 1, 1826. 

That this good will and union lacked sincerity, being merely a 
part of the strategy of Dubois’ enemies, is indicated by a letter 
of Bishop Conwell to Maréchal written August 2, 1826, to the 
effect that he 


. . . had learned that there had been debates in New York, 
whether or not Dr. Dubois should be received or admitted 
into any church of the city. The conclusion of this council 
was that they should admit him; but afterwards give him 
trouble, as a person intruded on them by undue influence.*® 


Dubois himself was soon made aware of the accusations and 
criticisms touching his appointment and in his first pastoral letter 
(1827), he made open reference to the agitation against him.?® 
Answering the charges that the intrigues of Maréchal and the 
Sulpician Fathers were responsible for his nomination, he stated 
that the archbishop, far from supporting, had actually opposed 
it because of the harm it would do Mount Saint Mary’s; while 


*Clarke, Lives of the Deceased Bishops of the Catholic Church in the 
United States, I, 429. 

*Herbermann, “Dubois,” loc. cit., p. 310. 

"NYAA, Minutes of Trustees of St. Patrick’s, November 1, 1826. 

*Shea, History of the Catholic Church in the United States, III, 196, n. 1. 
: “ao” Letter to the Clergy and Laity,” cited in Guilday, England, 
; ff. 
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the Sulpicians, like himself, were ignorant of his nomination until 
the bulls arrived from Rome. Referring to the objection of his 
foreign birth raised against him,®° he replied that he considered 
thirty-five years spent in the toils of the American mission and 
of public education as giving him the right to be considered an 
American. And among the objectors, who were there who were 
not, in the same sense, foreigners themselves? The rest of the 
letter was taken up with a description of the needs of the diocese, 
plans for schools and academies, charity homes for the aged and 
the immigrants, and the strict observance of discipline. 

According to Shea, the pastoral was accorded a cold reception 
in New York as evidenced by the fact that it was not printed in 
the columns of the Truth Teller.81_ However, it was not com- 
pletely ignored, for among the notices of the March 3, 1827, 
issue appeared the following : 


Rt. Rev. Dr. Dubois’ Pastoral Letter: A few copies of this 
letter remain on hand, and can be had at the Office of the 
Truthteller, or from the Sextons of the different churches.*? 


In his inaugural sermon, Dubois had expressed great concern 
for the youth of his congregation. After his installation, one of 
the first things he did was to appoint the three young priests he 
had brought with him from Mount Saint Mary’s to take care of 
the catechetical instruction in the city. In December, 1827, at 
Dubois’ request, the trustees voted the school committee full 
power to act with the bishop in furthering the religious instruc- 
tions of the children of the free school,?* while a later resolution 
authorized the purchase of 125 copies of the Old and New Testa- 
ment for the use of the schools.** This keen interest in education 
on the part of the bishop, was a leading factor in the establishment 


*The opposition to Dubois was due not only to the disappointment con- 
sequent upon the failure of Dr. Power to receive the nomination, but also 
because Dubois spoke English so poorly. Power said of him: “Dr. Dubois 
is thirty-six years in America, and when he attempts to give common 
instructions, thirty-six out of three thousand cannot understand a word of 
what he says. Hundreds leave the Church and actually go into the Rum 
Shops while he is speaking!” Cf. Guilday, England, I, 447. 

™Shea, History of the Catholic Church in the United States, III, 198. 

*Truth Teller, March 3, 1827. 

*NYAA, Minutes of Trustees of St. Patrick’s, December 5, 1827. 

*NYAA, Ibid., October 6, 1830. 
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of the academy for girls under the Sisters of Charity.®° In his 
report of 1830 to the Lyons Association for the Propagation of 
the Faith, Dubois referred to “the unselfish zeal of these nuns; 
their more than motherly tenderness to the children entrusted 
to them, the cleanliness . . . the elegant plainness which they 
preserve both in their schools and in their home,” adding that 
this had gone far towards lessening the prejudice of Protestants.%¢ 
That the boys were not equally well provided for was a source of 
great sorrow to Dubois. Due to trustee opposition, his negotia- 
tions with an Irish brotherhood under Brother James D. Boylan 
for the establishment of a boys’ school had been frustrated. This 
incident, significant in the trustee struggle as well as in the his- 
tory of New York Catholic schools, merits more than passing 
mention. 

In October, 1828, Brother Boylan arrived in New York with 
credentials signed by the Archbishop of Dublin, and was recog- 
nized by Dubois.37 The following March, a notice in the Truth 
Teller informed the Catholic community in particular and the 
public in general, that Brother Boylan, recently arrived from Ire- 
land, was desirous of opening an establishment for the “moral, 
religious, and literary instruction of his countrymen and others.” 
The advertisement went on to state that: 


the patronage of the venerable Bishop of this Diocese is 
already engaged; he, to his credit, be it mentioned, has al- 
ready purchased two lots whereon to build a commodious 
dwelling and schoolhouse in the vicinity of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. These lots are to be transferred to Mr. Boylan 
and his Society as soon as they shall be incorporated, and the 
money paid for them reimbursed, from which will be deduct- 
ed the Bishop’s subscription toward the work.*® 


A committee for the collection of subscriptions was formed with 
Denis McCarthy as president and Bishop Dubois acting as treas- 
urer. The soliciting continued through the summer of 1829, in the 
course of which the threat of trustee opposition made its appear- 
ance. The controversy which took up many columns in several 


“Supra, p. 36. 

*Dubois to Lyons Association for the Propagation of the Faith, Rome, 
March 16, 1830. Printed in HRS, V (1907), 216 ff. 

"Truth Teller, May 30, 1829. 

*[bid., March 28, 1829. 
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issues of the Truth Teller, centered chiefly around the point of 
who should hold title to the property, the brothers being unwilling 
to accept lay interference.2® One of the strongest defenders of 
Brother Boylan was the rector of the cathedral, Father Levins. 
Under the pen name, Berkeley MacAlpin, his arguments in be- 
half of religious education were as cogent then as now. 


Were I asked what is the evil which in a religious and moral 
point of consideration presses with most severity on the 
Catholic community of this city, I would without hesitancy 
say the want of that education which blends religion with 
the cultivation of the mind; and I should consider him the 
best benefactor to our community who most amply aided in 
establishing this system of education. . . . Should any of the 
liberal class demand why I would blend religious instruction 
with education, I would answer: because Ist, education con- 
ferred unaided by religion is a curse; and 2nd, the Catholic 
religion in this city cannot receive a fixed and permanent 
increase unless this mode of education be adopted.*° 


By September, however, it was evident that trustee opposition 
was killing the cause, so Dubois sent in his resignation as a mem- 
ber of the committee and the whole enterprise was subsequently 
abandoned. The money subscribed, about $300, was used to pay 
such debts as had been incurred in the attempt to establish the 
school. Thus did Dubois’ plan to secure a religious community 
for the teaching of boys come to naught. 

The problem of providing good and loyal priests for his people 
likewise occupied the bishop’s attention from the very beginning 
of his administration. But the supply, both for his cathedral par- 
ish and for the diocese, fell far below existing needs. Only 
grinding necessity made him forego, for the time being at least, 
his dream of establishing a diocesan seminary. As a temporary 
expedient, Dubois made an arrangement with his successor at 
Mount Saint Mary’s, Father John McGerry, whereby that insti- 
tution became the diocesan seminary of New York for a period 
of five years.41 During this time, until 1834, Levins continued 
to serve as rector of the cathedral, assisted, after Taylor’s de- 


*Tbid., July 18, 25, August 1, 1829, 
“Ibid., August 1, 1829. 
“Arthur J. Scanlan, St. Joseph’s Seminary (New York, 1922), p. 9. 
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parture, by Father John Conroy. Others who joined the cathedral 
staff from time to time were Father John Augustin Walsh from 
September, 1827, until August, 1829, when he was sent to 
Brooklyn; Father Patrick Danaher, who spent a short time there 
in 1833; Father Peter Walsh, who succeeded Levins in 1834; 
Father Andrew Bryne, who became rector for a short time in 
1836; and Fathers John D. Urquhart and William Starrs who 
arrived in 1836, the former to assume the rectorship which he 
held until 1840 when he was succeeded by Starrs.*2 In 1838, 
John Hughes was consecrated in St. Patrick’s and became coad- 
jutor to Bishop Dubois, taking up the administration of the 
diocese and playing a leading role in the affairs of the cathedral 
parish. 

During these years, the orphan asylum under the Sisters of 
Charity which was a special object of the bishop’s solicitude, con- 
tinued to prosper. But the need for a refuge for children left 
with only one parent without proper means of caring for them 
was recognized by Dubois and the result was the establishment 
of the so-called half-orphan asylum which was also placed under 
the sisters’ care. When, on Sunday, June 21, 1829, by the bishop’s 
order, a Te Deum was sung in every church in the diocese in 
thanksgiving for the achievement of Catholic emancipation in 
Ireland, the collections taken up on this occasion were set aside 
in the amount of $1500 for the orphans.*% 

The abundant need for additional churches was another problem 
which pressed heavily upon Dubois for solution. Approving the 
purchase of Christ Episcopal Church on Ann Street by Father 
Felix Varela of St. Peter’s, the bishop dedicated it for Catholic 
use on July 15, 1827.44 This gave New York City its fourth 
church for a Catholic population which Dubois estimated was at 
least 35,000. 

Despite his best efforts to provide schools, churches, and other 


“NYAA, O’Connor transcript. Cf. also Farley, History of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, p. 108. 

“Herbermann, “Dubois,” loc. cit., p. 317. 

“The property of Christ Church was conveyed by deed to the bishop, 
an which served to further prejudice the trustees against him. Jbid., 
p. 314. 

“Dubois to Lyons Association for the Propagation of the Faith. HRS, 
V (1907), 218. 
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needed institutions, as well as a sufficient clergy, the bishop found 
himself repeatedly checkmated by trustees who offered him no 
support unless he surrendered management of affairs to them. 
Unable to secure from them the funds he needed, Dubois deter- 
mined to visit Europe on a tour of solicitation. Meanwhile, 
Archbishop James Whitfield of Baltimore, successor of Ambrose 
Maréchal, had decided to summon a provincial council, the first 
ever convoked in the United States, scheduling it for October 1, 
1829. Although from the time of his consecration, Dubois had 
taken a deep interest in the project of a council, he was not 
destined to take part in its deliberations. His plans for the trip 
to Rome had already been made, and a letter from the Cardinal 
Prefect of Propaganda urged him not to postpone the visit, so 
he left New York for Havre on September 20, 1829, sailing on 
the DeRham.*® Before leaving, however, he drew up a lengthy 
memorial in which he submitted to Whitfield his ideas on the 
legislation to be enacted at the council. During his absence, Power 
and Varela were to act as his vicars-general, so the former moved 
his residence to the cathedral, leaving Father James Smith tem- 
porary pastor of St. Peter’s.* 

Reaching France in October, 1829, Dubois proceeded to Rome 
where he laid before the Congregation de Propaganda Fide a 
report on the condition of his diocese and confided to the Holy 
Father and the Cardinal Prefect his difficulties arising from 
unreasonable and factious trustees and the dire need of a 
seminary for his diocese. His earnest pleading for financial 
help met with success, and the sum obtained from Propaganda 
was afterwards used to pay for the site of the seminary 
at Nyack.*® His appeal in a letter dated March 16, 1830, to the 
French Society for the Propagation of the Faith resulted in fur- 
ther help which, extending over the next ten years, amounted to 
approximately $30,000.49 The Ludwig-Missionsverein with its 
generous financial help was still another much-needed friend of 


“Herbermann, “Dubois,” Joc. cit., p. 318. 

“Ryan, Old St. Peter's, p. 169. 

“Scanlan, op. cit., p. 10. 

“For the yearly contributions to the United States for the period from 
1822 to 1921 Cf. Edward John Hickey, The Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith (Washington, 1922), p. 153. 
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the Catholics of New York. While most of its contributions were 
given to religious orders, the churches of the secular clergy were 
not entirely neglected, for in the period from August, 1847, to 
April, 1861, they received 4400 guldens and 900 marks.®? All 
these were benefactions of no mean proportions for those times, 
and ones for which the Catholics of New York owe a debt of 
gratitude to their European friends. 

In addition to the sums of money begged up and down the 
continent, Dubois sought in Europe recruits for his clergy. To 
the great Henri Lacordaire, not yet in his eclipse after the 
Lamennais scandal, the Bishop of New York offered the post of 
vicar general in his diocese and almost persuaded him to embrace 
a missionary career in America.*! But all efforts to induce either 
secular or regular priests to accompany him failed, and Dubois 
was forced to return alone. Yet he did manage to collect some 
valuable books and paintings, as well as a supply of vestments, 
sacred vessels, and other appurtenances for divine service with 
which to improve the scant equipment of his cathedral church. 
The cost of these provoked such tortuous haggling on the part 
of the trustees that the bishop himself finally determined to bear 
the expense.®” 

Shortly after Dubois’ return from Rome, the movement of 
nation-wide hostility to the Catholic Church which had begun 
to make its appearance in the late 1820's, reached its climax. The 
increasing number of Catholics, the growing number of their 
churches, the emergence of scholarly and talented leaders, the 
development of a Catholic press,—all these served to draw the 
attention of Protestants to the growing importance of the Catholic 
element in the United States. The result was a deepening of their 
suspicion of popery in general, and a strengthening of their im- 
placable hatred of the ““Paddies of the pope” in particular. By 
1832, this Protestant opposition to the Church had taken an organ- 
ized form in the meetings of the New York Protestant Associa- 


“Theodore Roemer, The Ludwig-Missionsverein and the Church in the 
United States (Washington, 1933), p. 104. 

=Pére Chocarne, O.P., The Inner Life of the Very Reverend Pére 
Lacordaire, O.P. (London, 1923), p. 90. 

®NYAA, Minutes of Trustees of St. Patrick’s, April 6, August 19, 
December 7 and 16, 1831. 
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tion whose journal, The Protestant, fanned the flames of bigotry, 
hysterical fear, and fanatical hate. A crusade of words was led 
by the Reverend William C. Brownlee, president of the New York 
Protestant Association and pastor of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
who used the platform as well as the press to denounce all things 
Catholic. In frenzied, and at times violent, language, he and his 
followers sought to expose the perils of Romanism, picturing the 
Pope as: 


. coming hither with hasty strides to take the land. His 
great toe is already on our shores, and his whole foot, nay, 
both feet, are expected anon. He has got six churches out 
of one hundred and fifty in the city of New York and un- 
less suddenly arrested in his course, will infallibly lay his 
hand on the remaining one hundred and forty-four.5? 


These attacks on the Church did not go unanswered, however, 
for Catholicism found a number of bold and able champions 
among whom were Fathers Levins, Power, and Varela who 
arrayed themselves against Brownlee. An agreement whereby the 
contestants were to publish letters in the Truth Teller and in the 
Protestant press, initiated a contest which, beginning in March, 
1833, continued through the year until Brownlee’s abusive and 
scurrilous language finally prompted the priests to announce 
that they could no longer debate with one whose substitutes for 
argument were “falsehood, ribald words, gross invective, dis- 
gusting calumny, and the recommendation of an obscene tale.”®* 
Left without opponents, Brownlee continued to send his letters 
to Protestant papers, using the same unrestrained language with 
which to flay Catholics. 

The struggle entered the realm of politics with the formation in 
1835 of the Native American Democratic Association whose plat- 
form pledged opposition to foreigners in office, to pauper and 
criminal immigration, and to the Catholic Church.55 The choice 
of this first nativist party for the mayoralty of New York in 1836 
was the artist-inventor, Samuel F. B. Morse, whose hitherto con- 
trolled prejudice became fanatical when, in 1830, on a visit to 
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Rome, his hat was knocked off because he had failed to remove 
it as a papal procession passed.°® That trampled hat, wrote 
Billington, “became something of a symbol to American nativ- 
ists.”°7 Although Morse was defeated in 1836, a year later, the 
nativist candidate, Aaron Clark, was swept into office, together 
with a supporting common council.°® Thus in New York City, 
that impulse began which developed into the Native American 
Party of 1845. 

With little in common except the desire to enrich themselves 
and to destroy the Catholic Church, disparate elements were early 
attracted to the controversy. It was this situation that produced 
a veritable flood of anti-Catholic books, the most notorious of 
which was printed in New York in 1836 under the title of Awful 
Disclosures of the Hotel Dieu Nunnery of Montreal. Ostensibly 
from the pen of Maria Monk, a pseudo ex-nun, this book was, 
according to the Protestant historian, Billington, “the most influ- 
ential single work of American nativistic propaganda in the period 
preceding the Civil War.’®® To it can be attributed the question- 
able distinction of being the “Uncle Tom’s Cabin of Know 
Nothingism.”® 

Nor were the prejudice and fanaticism confined to mere 
verbiage. As early as July 12, 1824, the Catholics of Greenwich 
Village, then a suburb of the city, were the victims of an attack 
by Orangemen who paraded through the streets with insulting 
banners, molesting all suspected of being papists. Several of 
these rioters were later indicted for disturbing the peace and for 
assault, and a conviction was obtained through the efforts of 
Thomas Addis Emmet and William Sampson, two well-known 
Protestant lawyers.®1 This incident was but an early portent of 
worse evils to come. Greenwich continued to be a citadel of 
Orangemen so that when work began on the Church of St. Joseph 
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there, it was necessary for the men of the parish to stand guard 
at night lest the building be destroyed.®®? The burning of St. 
Mary’s Church on Sheriff Street in 1831 was undoubtedly the 
work of an incendiary hostile to Catholicism.** The Nyack Semi- 
nary which was begun in 1832 as one of Dubois’ long-cherished 
projects, was destroyed by fire in 1834. Although never clearly 
determined, it was strongly suspected that this, too, was the work 
of a bigot.** In 1835, St. Patrick’s Cathedral was the object of 
a projected attack which was abandoned only when the Catholics 
of the city assembled for its defense. Violence broke out again 
when, in the local elections of 1841, Bishop Hughes caused the 
nomination of a separate ticket by an Irish-Catholic meeting to 
counteract the trickery of anti-Catholic politicians. When the polls 
closed that election night, the city streets were filled with a mob 
which attacked the hated Irish, and stoned the windows of St. 
Patrick’s and of the bishop’s house.®® 

In this maelstrom of rising ill-feeling among Protestants and 
their crusade to extinguish Catholicism, the evil spirit of trustee- 
ism again appeared to threaten the Church from within. It was 
the cathedral itself which, in 1834, became the scene of a conflict 
which was to last for a number of years. The friction originated 
when the trustees disputed the bishop’s right to give the deciding 
vote on a question over which the board were equally divided. 
In their January 8, 1834, meeting, the board voted on the question 
of whether or not another priest should be engaged to serve the 
cathedral congregation. The votes being equal, Dubois gave the 
casting vote in the affirmative thereby provoking strong protest 
from the party of opposition who, led by James Shea, the father 
of John Gilmary Shea, denied “the validity of any vote given in 
this Board by any person whatsoever, other than a Trustee of 
this Cathedral.’’® 
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Before long, another factor entered into the unfortunate situa- 
tion when Levins, the pastor of the cathedral, incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the bishop and was subsequently suspended and 
removed from his position. Though a man of great ability, a 
clever writer and controversialist, Levins was not a very amiable 
character, and on several past occasions there had been trouble 
between him and Dubois. This time, it was a disrespectful reply 
to an order of the bishop which again brought the priest into 
conflict with his ecclesiastical superior. The offensive words were 
incorporated in a note which, written under strong excitement, 
informed the bishop: “if you wish for war, at once declare it, 
I am ready.’’®§ Levins later apologized for his rash words, and 
the case might easily have ended had not the trustees meanwhile 
taken up the cause of the priest demanding his restoration. But 
Dubois, not a man to be dictated to by his trustees, vigorously 
defended his episcopal rights. On June 12, 1834, he announced 
in a letter to the trustees: 


. it is time that a perfect understanding should take place 
between you and your Bishop. Otherwise you cripple all his 
operations and you will compel him for the acquittal of his 
conscience to vindicate those rights which the Church has 
conferred on him, and without which he cannot, according to 
the canons of the Church, govern the diocese entrusted to his 
care. 

I applied for another clergyman to help me to afford the 
congregation the necessary help—there is not one Cathedral 
church in the United States which has as numerous a con- 
gregation, I might say as many congregations to serve as St. 
Patrick’s, and there is not one that has not the double num- 
ber of clergymen to serve it which St. Patrick’s has... . 

I applied for one additional clergyman when I might have 
claimed without impropriety three more, this application gave 
occasion to a painful division in the last board, a pretext of 
which was the supposed intention to remove the Rev. Mr. 
Levins. As if I could not remove him without appointing 
another clergyman besides him, or rather as if the very ap- 
pointment of a second clergyman was not a proof that I did 
not intend to remove the other. Half of the board was not 
satisfied with raising such an unjust opposition, but on my 
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giving the casting vote, they pretended to dispute my right 
to do so and pretended to make me a cypher or a mere teller 
in the board ;—fully conscious that those divisions were cal- 
culated to rejoice the enemies of religion and give scandal. 
I bore those proceedings with perhaps too much forbearance. 
It was attributed to weakness—but gentlemen, experience has 
sufficiently proved that after a great many scandals arising 
from this division, the Episcopal Authority prevailed at last, 
and I wished to avoid the scandals and calculated upon your 
maturer reflections to adopt a more conciliatory course. .. . 
The question to be decided by the board is: first, whether 
they will allow one clergyman more; second, whether they 
dispute my right of giving the casting vote in case the board 
is equally divided. If either point is disputed, it will remain 
for me to take the necessary steps to free myself from the 
thraldom they want to impose upon me, as under such cir- 
cumstances I cannot comply with my spiritual duties. . . . 


When Dubois appointed Father Peter Walsh in Levins’ place, 
the trustees again proving recalcitrant, withheld the customary 
salary to which the pastor was entitled by his appointment, voting 
him merely that of an assistant.7° In answer, the bishop wrote 
on November 10, 1834, addressing the trustees as follows: 


GENTLEMEN: 

I thought I had explained myself sufficiently in my last, 
to leave no doubt in your mind of my meaning. I did not 
appoint Rev. Mr. Peter W. Walsh, Assistant Priest in the 
Cathedral, but Parish Priest in the place of the Rev. Mr. 
Levins whose faculties are withdrawn, never to be restored 
by me. 

The questions before you are, First, whether you mean to 
retain Rev. Mr. Levins whose faculties are withdrawn. 
Second, whether you will withhold the customary salary to 
which Rev. Mr. Walsh becomes entitled by his appointment, 
in either case you incur the censure pronounced by the Pro- 
vincial Council and the Holy See and it becomes my duty 
to interdict the Cathedral. It remains with you to foresee 
the consequence of your encroaching on the spiritual author- 
ity entrusted to me by the church. The intrigues which are 
carried on, far from altering my opinion, would have a new 
weight if it was necessary to the motives which have influ- 
enced me in this unchangeable resolution. 
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If I do not receive a final answer to the above questions 
before next Sunday I must consider your silence as a refusal 
to comply with my just demands and proceed accordingly. 

(Signed) JouNn, BisHop or New Yorxk™ 


The trustees retaliated with a threat to cut off the bishop’s 
own salary. Little did they know the spirit of the man with whom 
they were dealing. His reply to this threat was: 


GENTLEMEN: I have seen the horrors of the French revolu- 
tion, and could meet them again. I am an old man. I can 
live in a cellar or a garret; but, gentlemen, whether I come 
up from my cellar or down from my garret, you must remem- 
ber, that I am still your Bishop.” 


A temporary solution came when Levins, sensible that this 
struggle could only injure him, wrote to the trustees declining 
any salary after April, 1835.** Retiring to a house not far from 
the cathedral, he occupied himself in literary pursuits, and even 
for a time employed his talents as engineer on the Croton aque- 
duct.** Still not content, the trustees continued to annoy the 
bishop with requests for Levins’ restoration. The situation was 
further embittered when they appointed the suspended priest 
rector of the cathedral free school,“* and even went so far as to 
order out a Sunday school teacher appointed by Dubois. When 
the teacher returned the following Sunday, he was stopped by 
a civil officer ready to arrest him on the written order of the 
trustees. Deeply grieved at this insult to his authority, the bishop, 
on February 20, 1838, addressed himself in a letter to the con- 
gregation of the cathedral: 


The trustees seem to think that they are at liberty to employ 
whatever power they can extract from the charter, or obtain 
from the civil laws as a corporation, in a kind of perennial 
conflict with and against the ecclesiastical authority and the 
discipline of the Church, which they should be the firmest 
and foremost to uphold, as Catholics first, and as trustees 
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afterwards. It is possible that the civil law gives them power 
to send a constable to the Sunday-school, and eject even 
the bishop himself. But, if it does, it gives them, we have no 
doubt, the same right to send him into the sanctuary, and 
remove any of these gentlemen from before the altar.”® 


Furthermore, he pointed out that if the people did uphold the 
right of the trustees to exercise such power it would be time for 
the clergy to leave St. Patrick’s for another church. 

Several years had been taken up with this struggle. Mean- 
while, Dubois, unequal to the exhausting duties of his position, 
had sought and obtained in November, 1837, a coadjutor in the 
person of John Hughes. The latter had watched the struggle 
between Dubois and the trustees and now entered the lists him- 
self. Calling a meeting of the pew-holders of the cathedral on 
February 24, 1839, the coadjutor appealed over the heads of the 
trustees to the congregation. In eloquent terms, he exhorted the 
latter not to sacrifice the discipline of their church to a power 
which, conferred by the state with a view to the common good, 
had been perverted by the trustees to interfere with the spiritual 
authority of the Church. When the audience unanimously adopt- 
ed a preamble and resolutions introduced by Hughes, the day 
was won for legitimate authority. It then became only a matter 
of time until proper legislation would do away with lay trusteeship. 

Seeing in the preamble and resolutions an impeachment of their 
motives and conduct, the trustees refused to adopt them, voting 
unanimously against incorporating them in their minutes. In an 
attempt to rationalize their position, they argued that if the reso- 
lutions were designed to regulate spiritual matters, it was outside 
the province of lay trustees either to adopt or reject them. If, 
however, the resolutions were to be construed as referring to the 
temporalities of the cathedral, they still did not deem themselves 
bound to observe them since “they were not adopted at an open 
meeting of the congregation, but at a partial meeting held pur- 
suant to a call which invited the attendance of those only who 
entertained certain specified opinions in relation to the manage- 


*DeCourcy-Shea, The Catholic Church in the United States, p. 404. 
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ment of the temporalities of the Churches and expressly pro- 
hibited the attendance of those entertaining opposite opinions.”77 
Whatever the pretext for rejection, it was abundantly evident 
why the resolutions were unpalatable to the trustees. The text 
of one only need be cited to show how conclusively the design was 
to end trustee domination: 


Resolved, that We know no difference between the authority 
of this Holy Church and that authority with which she has 
invested the Bishops for carrying on her mission and for our 
spiritual good. And that we hold it unworthy of our profes- 
sion as Roman Catholics, to oppose ourselves or to suffer 
any one in our name to oppose any let, obstacle or hinder- 
ance no matter how legal such act may be, which would 
hinder or prevent our Bishop from the full, free, and entire 
exercise of the rights, powers, and duties which God has 
appointed as inherent in his office and the Church has 
authorized him to preserve, exercise, and fulfil.7® 


The elections of 1840 returned a more tractable board of trus- 
tees who reversed the decision of their predecessors by voting 
favorably on the preamble and resolutions which were adopted 
in toto at their June 24, 1840, meeting.”® 

No theme comes up more frequently in these early years of 
St. Patrick’s than the complicated problem of finances. Accord- 
ing to the acts of incorporation, the trustees of the cathedral and 
of St. Peter’s Church were made jointly liable for the debt con- 
tracted in the erection of St. Patrick’s. In the sixth section of 
the act incorporating the latter, it was expressly provided that 
the trustees of the cathedral should not enter into “any expenses 
other than the ordinary contingent and necessary expenses” with- 
out the concurrence of the trustees of St. Peter’s until the final 
extinguishment of the debt.*? 

It will be recalled that the cathedral building was in a rather 
rough and unfinished state at the time of its dedication. In sub- 
sequent years, particularly those during which Dubois presided 
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over the See of New York, improvements of various kinds were 
made both in the interior and exterior of the church. In 1825, 
two confessional boxes were erected, one for the vestry and the 
other for the chapel.8!_ The following year, it was decided that 
a gallery should be erected in front of the organ loft.8? In later 
years, an additional door leading from the church was cut in the 
cathedral wall ;5* a permanent stone stoop and platform were 
erected for the front of the church and the space between this 
and the sidewalk flagged ;8* the outside of the cathedral was 
plastered according to the original plans ;*° and other alterations 
were made, all of which involved the expenditure of considerable 
sums of money. Naturally, the interpretation of the “ordinary, 
contingent and necessary expense”’ clause of the charter gave rise 
to frequent disputes between the two boards of trustees. Finally 
in 1832, the trustees of St. Peter’s sought the advice of the promi- 
nent lawyer, Charles O’Connor, to determine what relief the 
law afforded them against the trustees of St. Patrick’s in the 
matter of applying the income of the cathedral to purposes other 
than necessary expenses and the extinguishment of their joint 
debt. His lengthy report stressed the fact that St. Peter’s had 
the right to insist that the expenditures of the cathedral board be 
restrained within the prescribed limits and that their surplus 
income should be annually applied to liquidating the debt. It 
was shortly after this that Dubois drafted a resolution which he 
submitted to the trustees of St. Peter’s as a means of solving the 
differences between the two churches.8* According to his pro- 
posal, the trustees of the cathedral were to assume the whole sum 
due on the joint debt, and to release St. Peter’s Church from all 
responsibility for the same. 

In 1830, the mortgage jointly covering the property of the two 
churches in the amount of $23,000, had been transferred from 
the Merchants Fire Insurance Company to one, I. Salles.88 By 
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1832, the principal had been reduced to $20,000 which was due 
the estate of Salles, now deceased. After Dubois’ proposal, sev- 
eral joint meetings of the two boards took place which finally 
resulted in an agreement mutually satisfactory. In their session 
of May 30, 1833, the cathedral trustees adopted the following: 


Resolved, in conformity with the resolutions accepted in joint 
meeting of the Trustees of St. Patrick’s Cathedral and St. 
Peter’s Church held in the vestry room of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral on Wednesday, 8th inst., that the trustees of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral do agree to assume the whole sum due 
on the joint debt say $20,000 and to release St. Peter’s Church 
from all incumbrance and responsibility on account of the 
same, provided that the said sum of $20,000 can be borrowed 
on the responsibility of St. Patrick’s Cathedral alone, and 
provided also that all debts, dues, and demands of the one 
Church against the other respectively shall be cancelled as 
soon as the arrangements herein stated shall be completed.®® 


The mortgage was subsequently transferred to John Jacob Astor 
who held it until 1843, at which time a new one was executed 
against the cathedral to the Bowery Savings Bank for $17,500, 
and the old one paid off.% 

The dread Asiatic cholera, which more than once ravaged the 
cities and towns of the Atlantic seaboard, broke out in New York 
City in the summer of 1832, decimating the population. The 
epidemic served to emphasize the need for another and larger 
cemetery for Catholic interments, and immediate action became 
necessary when the cathedral graveyard was threatened with an 
interdict. When the possibilities had been investigated by a com- 
mittee of trustees, the decision was in favor of the purchase of 
the block situated between East 11 and 12 Streets, First Avenue 
and Avenue A, from Alderman Charles Henry Hall, for the 
sum of $37,050,°! and permission to inter in the new ground was 
granted by the board of trustees on March 13, 1833.9? 

The total number of burials in the old cemetery adjoining the 
cathedral from May 25, 1813, when the interments began to be 
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officially recorded, until its close in 1833, was 32,153.9% Much 
might be said, if space permitted, of the many prominent New 
Yorkers who found their last resting place behind the high brick 
walls that hide St. Patrick’s Cemetery from the three streets, 
Mulberry, Mott, and Prince, that environ it. Here, Andrew 
Morris, the first New York Catholic voted into an elective public 
office, was laid to rest in 1828, although just where cannot today 
be determined. The remains of Stephen Jumel, famous New York 
merchant, likewise rest in this enclosure.°* Here, too, the tomb- 
stone of Captain Pierre Landais, second in command to Paul 
Jones in his famous battle, was long ago erected with the follow- 
ing inscription: “A la Memoire de Pierre de Landais, Ancien 
Contre Admiral au service des Etats-Unis, qui disparut Juin, 
1818, al 87 ans.”®> Pierre Toussaint, probably the most outstand- 
ing Negro Catholic in the history of New York, was also buried 
in this historic spot beside his wife, Juliette, and his adopted 
daughter, Euphemie,®* as well as many other notable persons too 
numerous to mention. 

The 11th Street cemetery was used until August, 1848, with 
41,016 recorded interments.®* Here, in an unmarked grave, was 
buried the Italian ex-priest, Lorenzo Da Ponte, best remembered 
for his connection with Mozart for whom he composed the 
libretti for “Le Nozze di Figaro,’ “Don Giovanni,” and “Cosi 
fan tutte.” 

However numerous and complex the difficulties, these years of 
Dubois’ reign were not without their meed of progress, both mate- 
rial and spiritual. By 1836, New York City could boast of eight 
Catholic churches. It was Dubois’ belief that fine architecture in 
these structures, as well as the religious pomp of the Church’s 
ceremonies would go a long way toward touching the hearts 
of even the most biased Protestants.°® His long-cherished plan to 
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lengthen St. Patrick’s Cathedral by about forty feet in order to 
better proportion it to the width, was finally realized when, in 
1838, the work of construction was begun. Completed in 1842, 
the addition extended the cathedral to Mott Street, making it the 
largest church structure in the city in those days.1° Nor was 
the bishop less zealous for the spiritual advancement of his 
flock, proving himself the inspirer of true and warm devotion in 
both clergy and laity. To increase reverence and devotion to the 
Eucharistic Christ, the Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament 
was organized and met regularly under Dubois’ personal direction 
and guidance.!°! Crowded congregations assisted at the special 
devotions held in the cathedral on the Wednesday and Friday 
evenings of Lent, testifying further to the spiritual progress of 
these years.'°? For his domestic clergy, Dubois initiated the cus- 
tom of having them unite with him in saying their daily office 
together after the fashion of religious communities, an exercise 
in which even Bishop Hughes joined with the rest after his arrival 
at St. Patrick’s.1°% 

The first priest to be elevated to the episcopate in old St. 
Patrick’s was John Hughes who was consecrated Bishop of 
Basileopolis in partibus infidelium and Coadjutor to the Bishop 
of New York, on January 7, 1838. Bishop Dubois officiated, 
assisted by Bishops Benedict J. Fenwick of Boston and Francis 
P. Kendrick of Philadelphia. So great were the crowds that 
assembled to witness the ceremony that platforms were erected in 
the churchyard from which the sanctuary might be seen through 
the open windows.!°* Not long after this, Dubois suffered a stroke 
of paralysis which was soon followed by a second. Although he 
lingered on for several more years, he was forced to surrender 
his authority to his young and able coadjutor. The end finally 
came on December 20, 1842, bringing to a close more than half 
a century of unremitting labor and untiring zeal for the cause 
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of religion in the United States. The announcement of his death 
read: 


After a protracted, eventful, and immensely useful life, this 
illustrious prelate, whose memory will be held in benediction 
by the American Church, rested from his labors and went to 
receive the reward of his good works... . : Although during 
the last years he took no active part in the administration of 
the diocese, and was reduced by infirmity to almost a wreck, 
mental and physical of what he once had been, nevertheless, 
he remained among the Catholics of New York like an old 
and revered parent, an aged and saintly patriarch in the midst 
of his children, bringing before them the true model of an 
ecclesiastic, the impersonation of a Catholic prelate, and the 
character of a venerable gentleman.?% 


At his own request, he was buried under the pavement directly 


in front of the main entrance to the cathedral. 
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CHAPTER V 


Aw ERA oF PROGRESS 
(1838-1878) 


It is a commonplace of history that the peremptory needs of 
a country or of an institution are more often than not provi- 
dentially met by the appearance on the scene of some extraordi- 
nary figure. John Hughes was undoubtedly just such a providential 
man. With his advent at St. Patrick’s, the really constructive 
phase of the history of New York’s first cathedral, and indeed, 
of Catholicism in the metropolis of the United States, begins. 
Despite the tempestuousness of his times, which were early marked 
by a recrudescence of active opposition on the part of Nativist 
and Know-Nothing groups, and later over-shadowed by the grim 
years of the Civil War, Hughes was phenomenally successful in 
guiding the Church through twenty-five epoch-making years of 
unprecedented and spectacular growth. While his is the figure pre- 
eminently in relief in the record of this era, a full-length por- 
traiture of the man and his work would not be relevant to this 
study. All that can be attempted here is a delineation of such of 
his activities as bear directly on the story of the cathedral parish. 

Unrelenting where principles were concerned, Hughes early 
acquired the reputation of a fighter, one which he retained to the 
end of his career as the first Archbishop of New York. This 
decisive firmness bordering on aggressiveness has already been 
instanced in the young coadjutor’s handling of the trustee problem 
which was in a critical stage when he arrived at St. Patrick’s. 
Another telling blow at trusteeism was struck when, in the dio- 
cesan synod of 1842, measures were enacted effecting a reform 
in the tenure of church property. Neither Connolly nor Dubois 
had ever been able to convoke a diocesan synod, hence the one 
called by Hughes in 1842 was the first of its kind to be held in 
the Diocese of New York. After a six-day retreat at St. John’s 
College, the clergy, numbering fifty-four, met in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral on the fifteenth Sunday after Pentecost, August 28, 
1842.1 The subsequent sessions were held at the college, during 
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which the bishop’s proposed regulations were submitted to the 
clergy for discussion and modification. At the close of the synod, 
the statutes there enacted were made known to the faithful in a 
pastoral letter issued on September 8.? Those relative to the 
important matter of church property provided that the trustees 
should not expend, without leave of the pastor of the church, any 
portion of the property they were appointed to administer, nor 
were they to make an expenditure in excess of $100 without, as 
well, the approval of the bishop. The trustees were further for- 
bidden to appoint, retain, or dismiss any person connected with 
the church such as sexton, organist, singers, teachers, etc., against 
the will of the pastor; or to use the church, chapel, basement, or 
other portions of the grounds or edifice consecrated to religion, 
for any meeting without the approval of the pastor. The clergy 
were required to keep an inventory of church property ; to submit 
annually to the bishop, a statement of the financial condition of 
the church, and for this purpose they were to have access when- 
ever necessary to the account books and minutes of the trustees.$ 

In the ensuing years, maladministration by the lay trustees 
caused the bankruptcy of five of the city’s eight churches. Faced 
by the danger of having these properties alienated from Catholic 
worship, Hughes determined to act. By purchase in his name 
in the open market, the titles to these bankrupt churches passed 
to the bishop, who also adopted the practice of having the titles 
to newly-acquired church property recorded in his name. These 
conveyances served to arouse the ire of enemies of the Church 
and led, in 1855, to the introduction of a bill in the state legis- 
lature which denied the right of a bishop to hold church property 
so as to be able to transmit it to his successor in office. Among 
the sponsors of the bill were Senators James O. Putnam and 
Erastus Brooks. When the latter charged Hughes with being the 
owner, in his own right, of fifty-eight pieces of property in New 
York City, a controversy was precipitated which received wide 
publicity in the daily press. The bill, despite its confiscatory 
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character and anti-Catholic bias, became a law, but fortunately 
for the Church, its application proved ineffective. Later, when 
the Know-Nothing agitation had died out, a legislative act of 
March 25, 1863, provided for a more equitable church incorpo- 
ration law under which church property was to be held by a board 
of trustees, properly incorporated, consisting of the bishop of 
the diocese, the vicar general and pastor of the parish, and two 
lay trustees selected and appointed by these ecclesiastics.® 
During this time, the relationship between Hughes and the 
cathedral trustees continued serene, while the temporal affairs of 
the parish prospered under the “prudent and faithful’® manage- 
ment of the successive boards. In October, 1845, the property 
holdings of the church were considerably increased by the acqui- 
sition of the Alsop farm of about 115 acres in Newton Town- 
ship, Long Island, at a cost of $18,000, for the purpose of a burial 
ground.’ At a special meeting of the board on July 31, 1848, it 
was decided that this cemetery was to be known as Calvary, and 
public notice was given of its official opening. At the same time, 
the burial ground at 11th Street and the free vault on 50th Street, 
being filled, were declared permanently closed.’ The final payment 
on the Alsop farm was not made until 1852, at which time the 
trustees found it necessary to borrow the sum of $20,000 from 
the Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank at seven per cent interest. 
Of this, $9,000 was used to pay the balance due on the Long 
Island property; $5,000 went for the purchase of a new organ 
for the cathedral; and the balance was to be applied for the im- 
provement and purposes of the cemetery.® In subsequent years, 
Calvary was greatly improved by extensive work in clearing, 
grading, and draining, while additional purchases considerably 
enlarged the original tract.1° This cemetery continues down to 


‘Dignan, History of the Legal Incorporation of Catholic Church Property 
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the present day to serve the needs of the Catholics of New York 
City, and generous provision is made for the gratuitous interment 
of the poor and destitute. 

In 1853, St. Patrick’s became the sole owner of a number of 
lots situated on 50th and 51st Streets, Fourth and Fifth Avenues, 
the site of the future new cathedral. These lots were part of the 
property which, since 1828, had been owned conjointly by the 
trustees of St. Patrick’s Cathedral and St. Peter’s Church. The 
virtually bankrupt state of the latter, however, had resulted in a 
period of legal administration of its property during which, in 
order to satisfy the creditors of the church, the court ordered 
a partition of the jointly-owned lots on 50th and 51st Streets. 
This was effected in 1852, and the deed of partition alloting St. 
Peter's its portion of the land was delivered to the legal assignees 
of the church, the Reverend James R. Bayley, who at that time 
was secretary to Hughes, and James B. Nicholson.1! Subsequently 
sold at auction, these lots were purchased by agents acting for the 
cathedral trustees, at a total cost of $59,575. This sum represented 
a very substantial increase over the original purchase price, and 
went a long way toward rescuing St. Peter’s from an acutely 
embarrassing financial situation. For the cathedral trustees, how- 
ever, it necessitated another loan which was obtained this time 
from the Bowery Savings Bank in the amount of $50,000. The 
security offered included not only the property just purchased, but 
the adjoining lots which belonged to the cathedral, as well as the 
property on First Avenue, between 11th and 12th Streets.?? 

From the time of his consecration, John Hughes had resided 
in apartments provided for him in a house at No. 263 Mulberry 
Street which had been secured in 1836 for Bishop Dubois. As 
early as 1852, the question of an out-of-town episcopal residence 
had been discussed by the trustees, and the following year a villa 
in Manhattanville, then an attractive country suburb, was pur- 
chased for this purpose.1? Hughes, however, rarely went there 
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for reasons which he outlined in a letter to the trustees on 
September 29, 1856: 


... When I first occupied it for a short time, I was exceed- 
ingly weak and the weather was intensely cold and during 
my stay I suffered not a little. To make it tolerable for 
me, it would have been necessary for me to have servants, and 
two establishments of that class seemed out of the question, 
not merely on account of the expense, but also because I 
would be so frequently absent that those servants would have 
neither occupation nor supervision. Again, there was no room 
for a library and I had become so accustomed to being sur- 
rounded by my books that I felt lonely beyond measure. I 
tried it again in summer, but the heat there was as intolerable 
as the cold had been.'* 


In 1856, therefore, the Manhattanville property was sold, and a 
house on the northwest corner of Thirty-Sixth Street, No. 218 
Madison Avenue, was purchased, and served as a residence for 
Hughes during the remaining years of his life. The old Mul- 
berry Street house was retained as an office, and all diocesan 
business transacted from that address. 

The trustees were further prompted, in 1857, to increase the 
appropriation for the maintenance of the archbishop from $3000 
to $5000 yearly, and Hughes was notified accordingly. Deeply 
moved by this “unexpected and unanticipated” increase, the arch- 
bishop wrote in gracious words: 


I accept . . . willingly the additional appropriation which 
you have made. The manner in which it has been made is 
more gratifying to me by far than the increase of means 
which it has placed at my disposal. Among the laity of this 
diocese, you know that you have always enjoyed my special 
confidence. . . . We have struggled together hand in hand, 
through a period of, I may say, now twenty years. Within 
that time much has been accomplished although much, per- 
haps more, yet still remains to be done. But in looking back 
it is to me a source of unspeakable gratitude and personal 
gratification that there has never been the slightest alienation 
between us on either side. . . . You have never thwarted the 
reasonable views, as regards temporal matters, of the Prelate 
placed over you, and were I to die tomorrow, I think you 
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would all be prepared to say with a good conscience, that 
during my administration I have never lorded it over you or 
any portion of my flock. I do not disguise to myself that on 
more than one occasion during the long period of years, I 
have thought myself obliged to act in certain contingencies in 
a prompt, decided, peremptory, and perhaps apparently 
harsh manner towards other portions of the flock committed 
to my care. But let it be said and put on record to your honor 
and to that of your predecessors, that at the hands of the 
Trustees of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, I never had an occasion 
or even a pretext for exhibiting or exercising the strength of 
will which duty may sometimes call into requisition, and of 
the possession of which, in my own case, I am fully con- 
scious. ... 

An expression of this kind has hardly ever escaped my lips 
in your regard, but the sentiment has always been in my 
Reet... . 

In conclusion, I would say to you, to persevere, reckless of 
any human popularity, but with the view to please God and 
to contribute to the promotion of His glory on the earth. 
The feeling which has prompted you to pass the resolution 
alluded to in the commencement of this communication is the 
most gratifying incident of my episcopal administration— 
much more than any amount which could be set apart for my 
maintenance. ... 

Your most obedient Servant and Father in Christ 
Joun, Asp. or New Yorx!® 


The free school at the cathedral was one of the eight parochial 
schools of the city for which Hughes entered the bitter “school 
question” fight. In 1840, upon his return from Europe where 
he went in search of funds, the bishop addressed a large meeting 
of the Catholics of New York in the school room of St. Patrick’s, 
to explain to them the issues involved in the question.17 He 
pointed out that as a consequence of the unfair treatment accord- 
ed Catholic children in the allegedly non-sectarian public schools, 
it had become necessary to establish and support parochial schools. 
Justice demanded that these impoverished parish schools also 
receive a share of the common school fund which was raised by 
taxing the Catholic as well as the Protestant population of the 
city. The Public School Society retaliated with a remonstrance 
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to the common council, denying the right of Catholics to any 
portion of the school fund, to which were added the protests of 
the Protestant sects who united in opposing the claims of the 
bishop. A hearing before the council was scheduled for Octo- 
ber 29, 1840, with Hughes appearing for the Catholics, and 
Theodore Sedgwick and Hiram Ketchum, two able lawyers, repre- 
senting the Public School Society, while the Protestants sent 
ministers from the various sects including the Presbyterian, 
Methodist, and Dutch Reform groups.’® Notwithstanding the 
cogent and lucid speech of Bishop Hughes, the Catholic petition 
was not granted, whereupon redress was sought in the state legis- 
lature. Prolonged discussion of the question in the senate resulted 
in a postponement of any decision for several months, with elec- 
tions intervening. The strength of the independent Catholic ticket 
in the local elections of 1841 determined that some modification 
of the existing school system was inevitable. Accordingly, under 
the influence of Governor William H. Seward’s recommendation, 
the legislature on April 9, 1842, passed an act extending the 
common school system of the state to New York City, with the 
resultant passing away of the Public School Society, and the sub- 
stitution of a New York City board of education.!® Although it 
left the parochial schools as far from relief as ever, the bill at 
least served to remove a society definitely hostile to Catholics, 
and Hughes, in a message to Governor Seward, expressed his 
willingness “‘to give it a fair trial.”2° A strong impetus to the 
erection of parochial schools resulted, with some thirty-eight new 
schools opened in the diocese in the years between the debate 
before the common council and the death of the archbishop in 
1864.71 

No need was greater than that of good educators for this grow- 
ing Catholic school system. In an attempt to meet this precise 
need, Hughes, on his successive trips across the Atlantic, repeat- 
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edly urged upon the various religious orders the establishment 
of new foundations in his episcopal city. At his insistence, Mother 
Madeleine Sophie Barat was finally persuaded to found a convent 
of the Sacred Heart in New York City.?? In May, 1841, Mother 
Elizabeth Galitzin, accompanied by Mothers Catherine Thiefry 
and Johanna Shannon, arrived in the city to form the nucleus of 
a foundation community. Taking possession of a spacious house 
on the corner of Houston and Mulberry Streets, not far from 
the cathedral, they opened an academy which, in 1843, numbered 
sixty pupils, nearly half of whom were boarders.?3 An appropriate 
part of the house was set aside for a chapel which, when com- 
pleted in March, 1842, was formally dedicated to Our Lady of 
Seven Dolors. From this convent on Houston Street stemmed 
the devotion of the month of May which, before 1845, was not 
yet in use in any church in the city.74 In that year, May devotions 
in honor of the Mother of God were opened at the convent by 
Bishop Hughes himself, and the idea soon spread to the parishes 
of the city where such devotions were held publicly for the first 
time. By 1844, the steady growth of the academy necessitated 
larger quarters, and a spacious colonial dwelling on Long Island 
was secured to which the boarding school was transferred. A 
small day school remained in existence for a short time at the old 
site in Houston Street, with about forty children registered in the 
free school. This was abandoned, as was also the Long Island 
school when, in 1847, the Religious of the Sacred Heart moved 
to the beautiful Lorillard estate at Manhattanville. The com- 
munity and school established there soon earned an enviable repu- 
tation which has continued undiminished down to the present day. 

In May, 1848, the Houston Street property passed into the 
hands of the Sisters of Mercy who, since their arrival from Ire- 
land in 1846, had been occupying very cramped quarters in West 
Washington Place. As soon as the nuns were settled in their 
new convent, which they dedicated to St. Catherine of Siena, the 


Academy of Our Lady of Mercy was opened as a select school 
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for girls.2 In 1849, work was begun on a new building to adjoin 
the convent on the Houston Street side. When completed, this 
House of Mercy served chiefly for the reception and protection of 
immigrant Irish girls who were coming to New York in large 
numbers in these years. Opened in 1849, the house flourished 
from the beginning. During the first year of existence, 1,217 posi- 
tions were secured for friendless immigrant girls through the 
“servants’ office,” while the number of inmates sheltered, fed, 
and clothed seldom fell below 200.27 

New York was threatened with a serious loss when the Emmits- 
burg superior of the Sisters of Charity ordered them to return 
to the observance of their rule and retire from the management of 
schools and orphanages for boys. When Hughes vigorously pro- 
tested this step, a compromise was effected whereby those who 
wished to, separated themselves from the motherhouse at Emmits- 
burg, organizing as a diocesan community. Thus in 1847, thirty- 
five of the New York Sisters of Charity chose to remain, retaining 
the rule and dress of their foundress, Elizabeth Seton, while the 
Emmitsburg group affiliated with the Paris congregation.2® Under 
their superior, Sister Elizabeth Boyle, the New York group sought 
a suitable place for a motherhouse. With the assistance of the 
cathedral trustees who extended a loan of $12,000, the nuns 
secured some property in Yorkville which took the name of Mount 
Saint Vincent.2® Postulants were numerous in the years that fol- 
lowed and the community grew rapidly, permitting the sisters to 
continue their work of education and the care of orphans, not 
only in the cathedral parish but in many of the other churches 
of the city. 

About this time, an organization of great social as well as 
religious significance was founded when in 1846, St. Patrick’s 
was the setting for the first conference of the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul in New York.® The good accomplished in 
Europe by these followers of Frederic Ozanam had been widely 
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acclaimed, and the Catholics of New York were aroused to seek 
affiliation with the parent society in Paris. It was not merely the 
material relief of the Catholic poor that was the aim of this first 
New York group, but also the protection of poor Catholics against 
the efforts of Protestant groups which aimed covertly at the 
destruction of the faith. History records the success of their 
efforts through the years down to our own day. Their earliest 
projects were the erection of the first House of Protection for 
destitute Catholic children, forerunner of the present diocesan 
Catholic Protectory; the establishment of the St. Vincent de Paul 
lodging house in Warren Street for the accommodation of news- 
boys, bootblacks, and other poor boys, which subsequently grew 
to be the Mission of the Immaculate Virgin under the able man- 
agement of Father John Drumgoole; and many other worthy 
enterprises for the care of the old and the destitute.*? 

The extent of his diocese and its ever-growing needs led Hughes 
in 1843 to petition for a coadjutor. Upon the recommendation of 
the fathers of the Fifth Provincial Council of Baltimore (May, 
1843), Rome’s choice fell upon John McCloskey, the future first 
American cardinal. Then in his thirty-fourth year, McCloskey 
had been ordained by Bishop Dubois in St. Patrick’s on Janu- 
ary 12, 1834. Thereafter, he served as an assistant at the cathedral 
and chaplain at Bellevue Hospital, later receiving an appointment 
to the new seminary at Nyack. When that institution was burned, 
McCloskey went to Rome where he attended the Gregorian Uni- 
versity. Upon his return to New York in 1837, he was appointed 
pastor of St. Joseph’s Church in Greenwich. In 1841, he became 
the first president of St. John’s College which, together with 
St. Joseph’s Seminary, occupied the Rose Hill Manor estates in 
Fordham. The bull making him Bishop of Axiern and Coadjutor 
of New York with the right of succession was signed by Luigi 
Cardinal Lambruschini on November 21, 1843, and the date of 
his consecration was set for March 10, 1844.32 On that day in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, three new prelates were added to the 
American hierarchy—Bishop McCloskey, the Right Reverend 
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Andrew Byrne, Bishop of Little Rock, and the Right Reverend 
William Quarter, Bishop cf Chicago. The ceremony attracted an 
estimated seven or eight thousand people who assembled in and 
around the cathedral in the hope of witnessing the procession and 
consecration services. Bishop Hughes was the consecrator and 
was assisted by Bishops Vincent Whelan of Richmond and Bene- 
dict J. Fenwick of Boston, while the preacher for the occasion 
was the eloquent vicar-general of New York, John Power.*% 
Retaining his pastorate of St. Joseph’s, McCloskey also gave 
himself wholeheartedly to his new duties, proving an able and 
dependable counselor upon whom Hughes soon learned to rely. 

When the New York diocese was divided in 1847, and Buffalo 
and Albany were created separate sees, McCloskey was given 
charge of the latter.34 At their meeting on September 6, 1847, 
the cathedral trustees voted the following: 


Whereas, in consideration of the great service rendered to 
this congregation of the Cathedral and to the Catholics of 
New York at large, we hold it a duty, not less real than it 
is agreeable to our feelings, to offer some testimonial of both. 
Resolved, therefore, that the Treasurer of this Board be 
directed to present for acceptance to the Rt. Rd. John 
McCloskey the sum of Eight Hundred Dollars, as a testi- 
monial of the services which he has rendered to our Holy 
Religion, and of the feelings of respect and veneration which 
we entertain for him, as well as of the ardent wishes of our 
hearts, that God will bless and prosper his labour in the 
larger and more responsible sphere, to which by the appoint- 
ment of the Holy See, he is now called to discharge the high 
functions of his Episcopacy.*® 


On October 17 of that year, St. Patrick’s again witnessed a con- 
secration when John Timon was elevated to the episcopate as 
the first bishop of the new See of Buffalo. Again, the cathedral 
board of trustees voted a donation, this time of $500, for the pur- 
pose of enabling Timon “to promote the interests of the Holy 
See, and for the discharge of the holy office to which he has been 
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appointed, and to relieve him from the pressing exigencies to 
which the want of means in his new diocese may at present expose 
him.”°6 

When New York was erected into an archiepiscopal see by 
Pope Pius IX on July 19, 1850, the Dioceses of Boston, Hartford, 
Albany, and Buffalo were released from their former metropoli- 
tan bonds and were made suffragans of New York.*" The fol- 
lowing Sunday, Archbishop Hughes announced his promotion to 
the congregation of St. Patrick’s and expressed the intention of 
going to Rome to be invested with the pallium.%® This also served 
as the occasion for an allusion to the necessity of preparing to 
build a new cathedral of suitable magnificence for the growing 
importance of the new metropolitan, but nothing was to be accom- 
plished toward such an end for several more years. The trustees 
made an appropriation of $2000 to enable Hughes to meet the 
expenses of his journey to Europe, and for the purpose also of 
procuring such articles as the newly-created metropolitan church 
might require.%® 

In 1853, a further division of the diocese took place with the 
erection of the See of Brooklyn which included Long Island, and 
that of Newark, embracing the part of New Jersey which had 
been subject to the Bishop of New York. Thus greatly reduced 
in area since its erection in 1808, the Archdiocese of New York 
now contained the city and county of New York, Westchester, 
Putnam, Dutchess, Rockland, Orange, Ulster, Sullivan, and 
Richmond Counties.*° But whereas the entire diocese in 1846 
had only sixty churches, forty priests, and a Catholic population 
of 200,000, in 1853, the same territory, now divided into five 
dioceses, had nearly 400 priests with an estimated Catholic popu- 
lation of 280,000, and a corresponding increase of teaching com- 
munities and institutions. 

This growth and expansion of the faith did not go unnoticed by 
the anti-Catholic elements, and these years were marked by 
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sporadic outbursts of bigotry. In 1844, the New York faction of 
the Native American party succeeded in electing James Harper, 
one of the Harper publishers of Maria Monk fame, to the mayor- 
alty. Bent on mischief, an excited mob of these Nativists marched 
through the sixth and fourteenth wards of the city, a section 
almost exclusively Irish-Catholic, carrying “No Popery” banners 
and shouting coarse insults.41 For once, the usually bellicose Irish 
did not retaliate but, remembering the injunction of their bishop, 
allowed the paraders to go unmolested. When, however, it be- 
came known that this group proposed to attack the cathedral and 
burn it to the ground, St. Patrick’s and the surrounding grave- 
yard were quickly filled with armed men ready and eager to 
defend their church. Fortunately, the enemy wisely changed their 
tactics, and the attack was not made. A record of the incident is 
preserved to this day in the form of a bronze plaque on the out- 
side of the old church, to the left of the main entrance, inscribed 
as follows: “Erected to the memory of the members of the ancient 
Order of Hibernians of the City of New York . . . who in April, 
1844, at the call of the Most Reverend John Hughes... rallied 
to the defense of the Cathedral when it was threatened with 
destruction by the forces of bigotry and intolerance.” 

Again in the 1850's, the old Nativist fury against the Church 
was revived by a new society called the Order of the Star-Spangled 
Banner, more commonly known as the Know-Nothings, which 
originated in New York in 1852. With street preachers and 
special journals, they sought to arouse interest in their no-Popery 
crusade and to precipitate a period of mob violence by diatribes 
against all things Catholic. The most notorious of their rabble- 
rousers were John S. Orr, more generally called the Angel 
Gabriel, and Daniel Parsons who held forth in New York un- 
molested by the authorities for several years.4? Hughes, in a short 
pastoral, again exhorted the faithful to patience and forebear- 
ance,*? and despite the severest provocation the bishop succeeded 
in holding his people in check. To him goes the credit for saving 
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New York from a period of mob rule such as that which Phila- 
delphia had known.** 

At the height of this period of turbulence and disorder, Arch- 
bishop Gaetano Bedini, papal nuncio to Brazil, arrived in the 
United States with powers to settle the trustee conflicts in Buffalo 
and Philadelphia. Upon reaching New York, Bedini presided 
at the consecration ceremony held in St. Patrick’s on October 30, 
1853, and raised to the dignity of the episcopate John Loughlin, 
James R. Bayley, and Louis de Goesbriand, as Bishops of Brook- 
lyn, Newark, and Burlington, respectively. The colorful procession 
of priests and bishops which passed through Mulberry, Prince, 
and Mott Streets into the cathedral was accomplished without the 
slightest interruption or disorder.*® Before long, however, the 
Nativist press had so misrepresented the nuncio’s mission as one 
which would end in the subjugation of American freedom, that 
everywhere his appearance was the occasion of physical violence 
and rioting. On the eve of his return to Rome, feeling against 
him ran so high that upon the mayor’s advice, Bedini went secretly 
to Staten Island and on February 4, 1854, boarded the steamer 
Atlantic as she went down the harbor.** In a letter of farewell 
to Hughes, the nuncio wrote feelingly of the hatred manifested 
against the Church in his person, stating that the news of these 
outrages would undoubtedly bring great sorrow to the heart of 
Pius IX.48 Hughes, who was not in the city at the time, was 
roused to anger when he heard the story of Bedini’s humiliating 
departure, and wrote later to the nuncio: 


If I had been in New York, we should have taken a carriage 
at my door, even an open one if the day had been fine enough, 
and gone by the ordinary streets to the steamboat on which 
you were to embark. .. . I do not believe that either violence 
or insult would have been offered either to you, to me, or 
to any of our party.*® 


“Billington, op. cit., pp. 220 ff. 

“Guilday, “Four Ecclesiastical Observers in America,” The Ecclesiastical 
Review, LXXXV (September, 1931), 294 ff. 

“Freeman's Journal, November 2, 1853. 

“Tbid., February 8, 1854. 
“ae A-11, Bedini to Archbishop Hughes, Staten Island, February 3, 

4, 

“NYAA, A-6, Hughes to Archbishop Bedini, July 2, 1854. Partially 
printed in Smith, History of the Catholic Church in New York, I, 235 ff. 
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Despite the unpleasantness of his American experience, Bedini’s 
report to the Cardinal Prefect of Propaganda described in glow- 
ing terms the progress of the faith in the United States and the 
great advance made by Catholics in the professions and in civil 
life.°° This signal success of the Church in an era in which the 
anti-Catholic forces were numerically stronger than at any pre- 
vious time in this country’s history, defies explanation unless it 
be admitted that it is part of the genius of Christianity to find 
its richest harvest when surrounded by the most adverse circum- 
stances. 

Shortly after Bedini’s departure, the First Provincial Council 
of New York was opened in the cathedral on Sunday, October 1, 
1854. The sessions were marked with solemn and impressive 
ceremonies, and a number of important decrees dealing with 
Catholic education, church property, etc., resulted.5! The publi- 
cation of the banns of marriage was another measure which the 
council adopted and made known to the faithful in a pastoral 
letter dated October 17, 1854.°? The previous December, Hughes 
had established a diocesan chancery under the Reverend Thomas 
S. Preston as chancellor. This office was to handle all dispensa- 
tions for marriage within the forbidden degrees of relationship 
and between Catholics and non-Catholics, as well as dispensations 
for marriage without the publications of the banns.5% 

The Second Provincial Council took place in January, 1860, and 
is important for the pastoral letter which, issued in the name of 
the fathers of the council, protested vigorously against any inva- 
sion of the temporal rights of the pope.®* Shortly after, in re- 
sponse to an appeal from the archbishop, the Catholics of New 
York contributed the sum of $53,000 which was sent to Piux IX 
as a token of the loyalty and devotion of the faithful of the 
diocese.*> When the Third Provincial Council met in June, 1861, 


©Relazione completa rimessa da Mons. Bedini all’Emo. Sign. Cardinale 
Prefetto dello stato di quelle vaste regioni nell’anno 1854. Cited in Guilday, 
“Gaetano Bedini,” HRS XXIII (1933) 165 ff. 

"Concilium Neo-Eboracense Primum, habitum anno 1854 (New York, 
1855), pp. 20 ff. 

@Hassard, op. cit., p. 369. 

bid. 

“Kehoe, op. cit., II, 36 ff. 

®Farley, History of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, p. 97. 
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seven decrees were passed pertaining to the duties of the clergy, 
the superintendence of church, schools, etc., which subsequently 
received the approval of the Holy See.*® 

That which Hughes himself considered the high point of his 
career was reached in 1858, when on August 15, the feast of the 
Assumption, the cornerstone of the new cathedral was laid. From 
the very beginning of his administration, Hughes had looked upon 
the property on Fifth Avenue and Fiftieth Street as “the only 
proper site for the Cathedral of New York, not as New York 
then was but as New York was to be and is now rapidly becom- 
ing.””57 After the plans of many architects had been considered, 
those of James Renwick were finally adopted, and a call went 
out to obtain, for the commencement of the work, one hundred 
subscriptions of $1000 each.5§ The appeal met with a prompt 
response, and among the 103 first patrons were two non-Catholics 
who made substantial contributions to the building fund.®® For 
two years the work progressed rapidly, during which the founda- 
tions were laid and the construction carried up to the water-table. 

When civil war came to the nation, the Church suffered equally 
with the whole country. Following the crisis of Fort Sumter, the 
general economic distress necessitated the suspension of plans for 
the building of churches, schools, and asylums, while other 
projects, among which was that of the new cathedral, suffered 
interruption and delay. In the storm and stress of this fratricidal 
struggle, Hughes carefully refrained from anything likely to add 
to its bitterness, while his leadership did much to make Catholics 
respected as loyal citizens. Soon after hostilities opened, the 
American flag was raised over St. Patrick’s, an act which James 
McMaster, editor of the Freeman’s Journal, viewed with disfavor, 
believing that “flags from spires will soon mean _ political 
harangues from pulpits.”®° Hughes, however, let it be known 
that the flag had been displayed with his permission and approval 
and was: 


“Concilium Provinciale Neo-Eboracense III, mense Junii, 1861, celebratum 
(N. Y., 1862). 
— Extracts of Minutes of Trustees of St. Patrick’s, October 2, 
“Kehoe, op. cit., II, 269-70. 
*Tbid., II, 267. 
Hassard, op. cit., p. 439. 
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an act of expediency going before a necessity likely to be 
urged upon me by the dictation of enthusiasm in this city. 
I preferred that no such dictation of necessity should over- 
take us; because, if it had, the press would have sounded the 
report that the Catholics were disloyal, and no act of ours 
afterward could sufficiently vindicate us from the impu- 
tation.® 


With all hope of compromise ended, Hughes threw his influence 
into the work of supporting the federal government. On August 
23, 1861, in a letter to Bishop Patrick N. Lynch of Charleston, 
he outlined his position : 


I am an advocate for the sovereignty of every State in the 
Union within the limits recognized and approved of by its 
own representative authority when the Constitution was 
agreed upon. . . . But the Constitution having been formed 
by the common consent of all the parties engaged in the 
framework and approval thereof, I maintain that no State 
has a right to secede, except in the manner provided for in 
the document itself.© 
When the Union cause was threatened by the danger of European 
intervention, the government at Washington requested Hughes 
to visit England and France as a special envoy to counteract the 
influence of the Confederate agents. Although declining to accept 
any official position, the archbishop expressed his willingness to 
do all in his power to shorten the war. In the company of Thurlow 
Weed, a veteran politician, Hughes sailed for Europe in Novem- 
ber, 1861, to accomplish a task requiring consummate tact.®* Upon 
his return in August, 1862, in a sermon in the cathedral, Hughes 
made reference to his mission abroad stating: 
I had no message to deliver . . . except the message of peace ; 
except the message of correcting erroneous ideas as oppor- 
tunity might afford me the chance of doing. . . . I have lost 
no opportunity to accomplish these ends. . . . The task was 
not so easy as some might have anticipated; its accomplish- 
ment has not been so successful as | could have desired. 
Nevertheless, I trust that, directly or indirectly, my going 
abroad, in great part for the purpose of aiding the country, 
has not been altogether without effect.*4 


“Thid. 

@Tbid., p. 438. Cf. also New York Daily Tribune, September 5, 1861. 
*Hassard, op. cit., p. 448. 

“Kehoe, op. cit., Il, 369. 
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Although Hughes’ work was of so intangible a nature that the 
measure of success was correspondingly vague, President Lincoln 
appeared well pleased with the results achieved, and made known 
his intention to recommend to Rome the elevation of Hughes to 
the cardinalate. What action the Holy See might subsequently 
have taken had Hughes lived to see the end of the Civil War, 
is a matter for speculation. The archbishop’s health, never too 
robust, declined rapidly after his return from Europe, and on 
January 3, 1864, death brought to a close the masterful career of 
John Hughes. His body lay in state for two days in the center 
aisle of the cathedral, where a solemn Mass of requiem was 
celebrated on January 7, the twenty-sixth anniversary of his con- 
secration. His remains were interred in a vault beneath the altar, 
and in time were removed to a crypt in the great cathedral on 
Fifth Avenue which he had begun. 

It was generally expected that Bishop McCloskey would be 
promoted to the archiepiscopal See of New York, and confirma- 
tion of this appointment came from Rome early in May, 1864.% 
Shortly after, on Sunday, August 21, the solemn installation of 
the new archbishop took place in St. Patrick’s. In marked con- 
trast to the vigorous, stormy, and indefatigable figure of Hughes, 
McCloskey was built along gentler lines. Yet this mild successor 
of the giant of the American hierarchy was eminently successful 
in administering the affairs of his vast archdiocese. During the 
years of his reign, churches and schools multiplied and improved 
in character, teaching and charitable communities increased in 
number, Catholics became more prominent in social, professional, 
and business life, the Catholic press showed renewed vitality, and 
this progress of the faith was all accomplished without undue 
friction, so smooth and quietly effective were the methods of the 
archbishop and his clergy. Although McCloskey himself gracious- 
ly insisted that it was his good fortune to reap what his prede- 
cessor had sown, much of the remarkable success of his adminis- 
tration was due to his own talents and to the help and support 
of the members of his official household. Among the latter were 


“Robert Browne, Abraham Lincoln and the Men of His Time (Chicago, 
1907), II, 430. 
“Farley, Life of John Cardinal McCloskey, p. 210. 
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the Reverend John M. Farley, who acted as his secretary, the 
Reverend Thomas S. Preston, chancellor, the Reverend William 
Starrs, pastor of St. Patrick’s and vicar-general until his death in 
1873, at which time the Reverend William Quinn assumed the 
responsibilities of the pastorate of the cathedral as well as the 
position of vicar-general of the archdiocese. 

Late in 1866, while Archbishop McCloskey and Father Starrs 
were absent in Baltimore where they attended the sessions of the 
Second Plenary Council, a calamity fell upon the Catholics of 
New York. On the night of October 6, St. Patrick’s was de- 
stroyed by fire when the roof of the cathedral became ignited in 
several places from sparks carried by a high wind from a large 
fire on Broadway.®* Soon after the alarm was sounded, the fire- 
men arrived upon the scene, and with the assistance of many of 
the parishioners, attempted to check the fire. But the flames, 
spreading rapidly, within a short time reduced the building to a 
mass of ruins with only the walls standing. Fortunately, the fire 
did not work down to the mortuary vaults, so the remains of the 
dead remained undisturbed by the destroying element. The Blessed 
Sacrament was carried to a place of safety, and the sacred vessels 
as well as most of the vestments and paintings of the church 
were also removed unharmed from the burning edifice. In recog- 
nition of the efficient and valuable services rendered by the mem- 
bers of the police and fire departments of the city, the cathedral 
trustees drafted a set of resolutions thanking the officers and 
men for their efforts to save St. Patrick’s from destruction.® 
These resolutions were published in the daily press, and copies 
sent to Captain John Williamson of the metropolitan police de- 
partment, and to Elisha Kingsland, chief engineer of the fire 
department.® 

While the total damage was estimated at between $40,000 and 
$50,000,*° the amount of insurance on the building and furniture 
was $51,000, distributed among seven different companies, from 
whom the sum of $47,365.29 was received.7! Thus it was decided 


“NYAA, Extracts of Minutes of Trustees of St. Patrick’s, July 1, 1868. 
®NYAA, /bid., October 8, 1866. 

ON YAA, Ibid. 

™Freeman’s Journal, October 13, 1866. 
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to proceed at once to rebuild the cathedral within the four walls 
that remained, and the plans and specifications of Henry Engel- 
bert, a prominent architect, were approved and adopted by the 
trustees. So rapid was the progress of rebuilding, that on Easter 
Sunday, April 21, 1867, just six months after the conflagration, 
divine services were again held in the cathedral. Although Mass 
was celebrated regularly thereafter, the church was not finally 
completed until March 13, 1868.72 Four days later, on St. 
Patrick’s day, the new edifice was solemnly dedicated by Arch- 
bishop McCloskey, who was assisted by the pastor of the cathedral, 
Father William Starrs.” 

As restored, the cathedral was a fine and imposing structure, 
although, of course, far inferior to the new one on Fifth Avenue, 
now nearing completion. Construction of the latter had been 
resumed shortly after the close of the Civil War, with McCloskey 
personally supervising the work. That this project was one dear 
to the heart of the archbishop is evident from the many refer- 
ences scattered throughout his correspondence. As early as May, 
1865, McCloskey wrote to Archbishop Martin J. Spalding of 
Baltimore, that to his other burdens was added “the delectable 
one of begging for the new Cathedral. This claims every leisure 
moment, and a great deal more.”** By persevering effort, con- 
tributions of money and furnishings were obtained both here and 
abroad, enabling the work to go forward steadily so that the 
magnificent temple was finally ready for public use in the summer 
of 1879. Until that time, however, the newly restored St. Patrick’s 
on Mott Street continued to be the setting for important diocesan 
events, including the consecration on July 12, 1868, of Bernard J. 
McQuaid as Bishop of Rochester, and on April 21, 1872, the 
elevation of Francis McNeirny to the episcopate as Bishop of 
Albany.*® The third diocesan synod was opened there by Arch- 
bishop McCloskey on September 29, 1868.77 About 150 of the 


=NYAA, Ibid. 
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clergy attended the sessions—a contrast to the fifty-four priests 
present at the first synod. The decrees of the late plenary council 
of Baltimore were promulgated, together with the decrees of the 
first three provincial councils of New York; important regula- 
tions were issued on all the sacraments with the exception of 
holy orders ; and other decrees were framed to instruct priests and 
pastors concerning their rights, privileges, and duties, and to cor- 
rect abuses in the celebration of the public liturgy of the Church.”8 
On May 1, 1877, old St. Patrick’s witnessed another consecration 
when Cardinal McCloskey raised to the episcopate John Lancaster 
Spalding as Bishop of Peoria.*® This ceremony was unique in 
that it was the first time a consecration had been performed by 
an American cardinal, or by any cardinal in America. 

The most notable event in the whole history of the old cathedral, 
and likewise one of great dramatic significance in the story of 
early American Catholicism, was the investiture of the first 
American cardinal. As early as 1864, there were press rumors 
of the possibility of the creation of an American cardinal, at 
which time McCloskey’s views on the subject were set forth in 
a letter to Archbishop Spalding, dated August 25: 


Is it not provoking to have to endure such ridiculous re- 
ports as the one you extracted from the Express and sent 
to me. I hope we shall have no Cardinal’s hat in this country. 
We are better without one.*® 


Many Catholics of the time shared the archbishop’s sentiments, 
fearing that an appointment of this kind would surely be the 
signal for an outburst of bigotry and intolerance. A decade later, 
however, much of the old-time prejudice had disappeared, so that 
when the news arrived that Pius IX had preconized John 
McCloskey in the public consistory of March 15, 1875, there was 
almost universal approval in the United States. National curi- 
osity was avid for all the details connected with the event, from 
the sailing of the ablegate, Monsignor Caesare Roncetti, from 
Rome with the official notification, to his return some months 


assembly, and to take the one of 1868 as the second diocesan synod. Cf. 
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later. Accompanied by his secretary, Dr. Ubaldo Ubaldi, and 
Count Alessandro Marefoschi of the Swiss Guard, Roncetti ar- 
rived in New York on April 6. The ceremonies began the next 
day, with the presentation of the succhetto rosso, the red skull-cap 
of a cardinal. This was a private affair, taking place in the parlor 
of the episcopal residence, while the main ceremony, or conferring 
of the biretta rossa, took place in the cathedral on Tuesday, 
April 27. Although the setting for many an impressive ceremony 
since its dedication in 1815, St. Patrick’s had never before wit- 
nessed a function conducted with more solemnity, pomp, and 
splendor. The immense congregation that filled the cathedral to 
capacity included Mayor William H. Wickham, Chester Arthur, 
Thurlow Weed, Charles O’Conor and a host of others prominent 
in national and civic circles.81 The several hundred priests from 
all parts of the country who attended were accommodated on 
chairs placed on either side of the middle aisle. Seven archbishops, 
and more than twenty bishops and bishops-elect, walked in pro- 
cession from the sacristy and took their places in the sanctuary. 
Bishop John Loughlin of Brooklyn was celebrant of the Mass, 
with Father Edward McGlynn the assistant priest, and Fathers 
Patrick McSweeney and James McGean, deacon and_ sub- 
deacon.*? The masters of ceremony were Fathers John Farley 
and John Kearney. After the Mass, the red biretta was imposed 
by Archbishop James Roosevelt Bayley, Archbishop of Baltimore, 
as delegate of the Holy Father, while the presence of the ablegate, 
Monsignor Roncetti, Dr. Ubaldi, and Count Marefoschi, added 
further dignity and color to the brilliant scene. When the papal 
brief had been read, and appropriate addresses of congratulation 
delivered by the ablegate and Archbishop Bayley, McCloskey, in 
a reply redolent with instinctive humility, accepted the cardinal- 
itial honor, not as a personal one, but as a distinction conferred 
upon the Church in America: 


Not to my poor merits, but to those of the young and already 
vigorous and most flourishing Catholic Church of America 
has this honor been given by the Supreme Pontiff. Nor am I 
unaware that, when the Holy Father determined to confer 
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upon me this honor he had regard to the dignity of the See 

of New York, to the merits and devotion of the venerable 

clergy and numeous laity, and that he had in mind even the 
eminent rank of this great city and the glorious American 
nation.*% 

That this memorable event stirred the entire Catholic body there 
is no doubt. Filled with profound joy, the faithful exulted at 
the honor that had come to America in having one of its prelates 
raised to the dignity of prince of the Church, and to the Arch- 
diocese of New York in being ranked now among the greatest 
sees of Christendom as worthy of cardinalitial honors. Non- 
Catholics, too, were gratified at the distinction which had come 
to New York from the Eternal City, and the innumerable news- 
paper accounts of the event were followed with keen interest by 
all. A dramatic moment in the history of old St. Patrick’s, this 
investiture ceremony was a fitting climax to its long reign as the 
chief church of the archdiocese. With the opening of the Fifth 
Avenue edifice and its dedication on May 25, 1879,84 the old 
cathedral lost its primatial rank and became just another New 
York parish church in lower Manhattan. But its storied past 
gives old St. Patrick’s an incontestable claim to a unique place 
in the record of early American Catholicism, and to grateful 
remembrance in the hearts of American Catholics. 


“Farley, Life of John Cardinal McCloskey, pp. 319 ff. 
“Freeman's Journal, May 31, 1879. 

















CoNCLUSION 


In the economy of things, time works various processes of 
transformation, sometimes imperceptible, other times violent, but 
always inevitable. In operation, this principle has led to the 
blurring and obscuring of many of the outstanding features of 
the Church’s beginnings in New York. When the first cathedral 
of this state was built, it looked out on cornfields and meadows; 
then for a brief period, it was the center of fashion; all too soon, 
however, changes in the character of the neighborhood justified 
Archbishop Hughes’ dream of a great cathedral far to the north. 
Today, the casual visitor to Mott and Mulberry Streets finds little 
or nothing to reflect the former gentility of the section, and but 
few reminders of the glories of a now remote past. Even the 
dark brown pile that is St. Patrick’s is seldom recognized for 
the historic landmark that it is in the history of the American 
Church. Yet the more observant visitor, upon entering the edi- 
fice, can discern in the high vaulted roof and still beautiful sanc- 
tuary remnants of an older grandeur. The headstones in the old 
graveyard that stretches out on either side of the church, and the 
inscriptions in the crypt under the chapel, likewise betray the fact 
that St. Patrick’s earliest parishioners were among the most 
prominent New Yorkers. 

The congregation of the present parish are for the most part 
of Italian descent. Their homes are made in the tenements that 
row upon row, line the streets in every direction. The same work 
for the glory of God and the salvation of souls is carried on today 
as it was in the more pretentious past. With its full schedule of 
Masses and devotions, St. Patrick’s continues to keep its numer- 
ous congregation in touch with their sublime religious inheritance. 
Occasionally, as on the day of First Holy Communion, when Mass 
is celebrated in the richly jeweled vestments that were the gift 
of Pius IX to the old cathedral and which have been carefully 
preserved by its successive pastors, these humble parishioners are 
vividly reminded of the enviable heritage that is theirs. 

The old parochial school, still under the Sisters of Charity, con- 
tinues to care for over 600 children and to prepare them for use- 
ful and virtuous living. On April 20, 1947, this building on Prince 
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and Mott Streets, recently repaired and renovated, was blessed 
and rededicated by Archbishop J. Francis A. McIntyre on the 
occasion of the 130th anniversary of the founding of the school.} 

It is still sowing time in this field of Christ’s vineyard. The old 
cathedral, withstanding the impact of changing conditions, con- 
tinues to be a dynamic unit of the Church Universal. Moreover, 
in the life of the spirit which no mere historian can hope to report 
but which is the real substance of the history of any church, old 
St. Patrick’s is worthy of its relationship to all that is represented 
by that supreme triumph of the Gothic in America—the St. 
Patrick’s of Fifth Avenue. 


*New York Times, April 19, 1947. 














APPENDIX 


A transcription of the following documents referred to in this 
study is here appended for the convenience of the interested 
reader. 


Preamble and Resolutions passed at a meeting of the congre- 
gation of St. Patrick’s Cathedral on February 24, 1839:1 


At a meeting consisting of from 500 to 700 of the Pew-holders 
and others constituting the congregation of St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral held pursuant to a requisition of the Bishop in the School 
Room of said Cathedral at % past 3 o’clock on Sunday afternoon, 
the 24th February, 1839, Doctor Hugh Sweeney was appointed 
Chairman and Lawrence Langton and Nicholas Kane were ap- 
pointed secretaries. 

The following Preamble and Resolutions were unanimously 
adopted. 

Whereas, For the legal transaction of the temporal concerns of 
our Church and Congregation, it has been found expedient that 
we should be constituted by law, a corporate body, with power to 
appoint Trustees for the end above mentioned, and we have been 
so incorporated accordingly. 

And Whereas the legislative authority of our Country and 
State, in granting corporate rights and powers to religious Socie- 
ties, for such legal transaction of their temporal concerns has 
wisely and constitutionally abstained from enacting any clause 
which would take from any Society the legal power either to pre- 
serve and protect, or to change, amend, or even destroy both their 
doctrine and discipline, according to their own will, this matter 
being left entirely to such Societies themselves. 

And Whereas we being Catholics do not desire to change, 
amend, or destroy any part of the doctrine and discipline of our 
religion, but we desire to preserve and protect the same entire. 

And Whereas the rights, powers, and privileges inherent in or 
incident to, Corporate bodies, are wise and useful for their proper 
end—which is the protection of all the rights and interests of 
those for whom they are exercised ; but are at the same time liable 
to be misinterpreted, misapplied and abused by those who admin- 
ister them, so as to invade the rights and damage the interest 
which they were given to protect. 

And Whereas, among our dearest rights and interests we num- 


*NYAA, Extracts of Minutes of Trustees of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
June 24, 1840. 
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ber the freedom of our holy religion from all civil control and 
its independent existence by its own divine authority, both in its 
doctrines, its discipline, and ecclesiastical government. And where- 
as our civil corporate rights, the exercise of which we have con- 
fided to Trustees taken from among ourselves have been abused 
by attempts on their part to use them against the freedom of our 
religion by disregarding its discipline and by mere legal artifice 
disputing and defeating the exercise of ecclesiastical rights and 
authority vested by our Divine Redeemer in the episcopal office, 
and entrusted by the Catholic Church to the Bishop, whom she 
has placed over us. And whereas the effects of such abuse on the 
part of the Trustees have been to produce scandal, division, con- 
tention, and uncharitableness among ourselves, to degrade us and 
our holy religion in the estimation of our fellow-citizens, to bring 
our Clergy and Bishop and through them our Church itself into 
popular contempt—and to weaken the attachment which we desire 
to see strengthened in the minds of our children for the faith 
which was the consolation of our fathers in their sufferings for it. 
And whereas we are determined that such abuses producing such 
effects, shall not henceforth be practised nor attempted by our- 
selves, much less by those whom we appoint to transact our 
temporal concerns, therefore: 

1. Resolved, That as Individuals and as a Congregation, We 
hold it the dearest privilege of our existence on earth, that We 
are incorporated as Members of the One, Holy, Catholic, and 
Apostolic Church. 

2. Resolved, That we know no difference between the author- 
ity of this Holy Church and that authority with which she has 
invested the Bishops for carrying on her mission and for our 
spiritual good. And that we hold it unworthy of our profession 
as Roman Catholics, to oppose ourselves or to suffer any one in 
our name to oppose any let, obstacle, or hinderance no matter how 
legal such act may be which would hinder or prevent our Bishop 
from the full, free, and entire exercise of the rights, powers, and 
duties which God has appointed as inherent in his office and the 
Church has authorized him to preserve, exercise, and fulfil. 

3. Resolved, That We are Catholics and not Free-thinkers, 
as our doctrines are divine and unchangeable—so our discipline 
cannot be lawfully changed, except by the supreme spiritual 
authority which enacted it. 

4. Resolved, That in the interpretation of both, We recognize 
no voice, as representing the voice of our Divine Pastor, Jesus 
Christ, except that of the Catholic Church, through the medium 
of the Bishop she has placed over us, and the subordinate Pastors 
by him approved and authorized. 
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5. Resolved, That our Trustees be requested respectfully to 
enter on the archives of this Cathedral these our Preamble and 
Resolutions, as their own act and deed no less than ours. And 
as the fundamental rule in strict conformity to, and accordance 
with which they and their successors shall for the time to come 
and at all times interpret, apply, and use our corporate, civil 
rights in conducting the temporal concerns of our Church and 
Congregation. 

6. Resolved, That if there be among our Trustees any whose 
conscience or sense of honour will not allow him to adopt these 
our preamble and Resolutions in the full sense of the last resolu- 
tion, We respect his scruples and his right to cherish them; never- 
theless, we consider him so long as he entertains such strange and 
uncatholic scruples as unqualified and unable to represent our 
interests, spiritual as well as temporal, without doing violence to 
himself, and therefore that any and every such Trustee be respect- 
fully requested and he is hereby respectfully requested to return 
into our hands the trust which we confided to him. 

7. Resolved, That as Members of the Catholic Church we 
embrace and cherish in the bonds of one faith, one hope, and the 
same Charity of Christ our brethren of all nations. And that 
while the love of one’s country is a sentiment sanctioned by the 
best feelings of our nature and sanctioned by Religion itself, yet 
we disapprove of any and every application of national distinctions 
in our Catholic relations as tending no matter for what purposes 
employed, to loosen the bonds of spiritual communion which unite 
the great family of Christ, and that henceforth We will discourage 
the use of such distinctions and if possible, blot them out from 
among us. 

8. Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be published 
in 3 of the daily papers of this City. 

9. Resolved, That the officers of this meeting wait upon the 
Trustees with a copy of its proceeding and ascertain what action 
they are disposed to take upon the same. 

10. Resolved, That this meeting do now adjourn. 


Hucu Sweeney, Chairman 
LAWRENCE Lancton, NicHoLas KANE, Secy. 
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OPINION OF CHARLES O’CONNOR AS COUNSEL, RELATIVE TO 
CATHEDRAL DEBT (1832).} 


To the Trustees of St. Peter’s Church. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Agreeably to your request communicated by Mr. Cooper, I have 
examined what relief the law affords to St. Peter’s Church against 
the Trustees of St. Patrick’s Cathedral for the application of the 
income of the Cathedral to other purposes than necessary expenses 
and the extinguishment of the debt. 


This debt is a matter of little importance to the Cathedral but 
is highly injurious to your church. It was incurred by St. Peter’s 
Church in erecting the Cathedral. If the Trustees of the latter 
can expend their income in improvements not absolutely neces- 
sary, and leave St. Peter’s Church oppressed with the weight of 
this debt, to fall in ruins, it must be in virtue of some enactment 
of blind or tyrannic power. If they might lawfully pursue a course 
so flagitiously unjust in itself, and injurious to the interests of 
their religion, the men who could avail themselves of the advan- 
tage must be equally destitute of attachment to their faith and 
common honesty, unless indeed in charity we presume that, in- 
capable of comprehending the mischievous tendency of their acts, 
they are under the blind dominion of a mulish obstinacy rather 
than that of a premeditated understanding and unjust selfishness. 

By the acts of incorporation contained in laws of 40th session, 
page 239 and 275, both incorporations are in precisely the same 
terms made jointly liable to pay the debt then due. And by the 
sixth section of the act incorporating the Cathedral, it is expressly 
declared that the Trustees of the Cathedral shall not enter into 
“any expenses other than the ordinary necessary and contingent 
expenses” without the concurrence of the Trustees of St. Peter’s 
Church first had and obtained until the final extinguishment of 
the debt. By the fifth section of the same act, it is declared, that 
each church shall render to the other at the end of every year, an 
account of its revenue and expenditures, and that the surplus shall 
“after deducting necessary expenses” be applied to the payment 
of the debt. 

At the time these acts were passed, to wit, April, 1817, St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral was completely built and occupied as a place 
of worship. It was in rather a rough and unfinished state, but 
the completing of its exterior finish was indefinitely postponed. 
The general understanding was that all the essentials to render 


*NYAA, Opinion of Charles O’Connor as Counsel, relative to Cathedral 
debt (1832). 
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the building a proper and convenient place of worship had been 
completed, and that the less essential additions required only for 
ornament should be deferred until the payment of the debt. 


This was the condition of things when the two congregations 
petitioned for and obtained the acts of incorporation. 

It is a settled rule of construction as well in respect to public 
acts, as private writings, that regard must be had to the existing 
circumstances and relations of the makers and objects of the 
instrument in determining the meaning of its terms. This resort 
is peculiarly proper and is indeed essential to guide the judgment 
tu a correct conclusion when the terms used are in any degree 
loose and general. Such is the case here—‘ordinary contingent 
and necessary” are very general terms, and to understand espe- 
cially the first in any case, a reference to the existing corporate 
practice and course of operations is indispensable. The term ordi- 
nary forms an important limitation upon the force of the terms 
necessary and contingent. Had the Cathedral been burned down, 
its reconstruction would be a contingent and necessary expense, 
but by no means an ordinary expense. I am of opinion had such 
an event unhappily occurred the assent of your board would have 
been necessary to sanction a reconstruction of the Cathedral before 
the extinguishment of the debt. Here I speak speculatively, such 
assent I believe would neither have been withheld nor grudgingly 
given. 

Aided with the light furnished by a reference to the then exist- 
ing state of things, what expenses were the trustees of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral authorized to incur out of their income by the act of 
incorporation without the assent of St. Peter’s Church? In my 
opinion, none, except such as were required by the course of 
operations which the existing board of Trustees were pursuing at 
the time the act was passed. Had the Cathedral or any other 
buildings or improvements been in progress at that time, the 
trustees would have been authorized to pursue the work to its 
completion. But inasmuch as the Cathedral was in a state of 
rough finish and all idea of completing the ornamental part before 
the extinguishment of the debt had been for years relinquished, 
in my judgment, no improvements or repairs except such as might 
become actually necessary to save the existing structure from 
dilapidation are embraced by the terms “ordinary contingent and 
necessary expenses.”’ Consistently with my understanding of these 
terms no new buildings could be erected, nor could any expenses 
be legitimately incurred except the cost of keeping up the service 
at the altar and properly managing the cemetery. 


The trustees of St. Peter’s Church have a right to insist that 
the expenditures of the Cathedral board be restrained within the 
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prescribed limits and that the surplus income be annually applied 
to the extinguishment of the debt. Every outlay beyond these 
limits is an injury to St. Peter’s Church. It postpones the liqui- 
dation of the debt, extends the period of responsibility and is a 
direct pecuniary loss to St. Peter’s Church; for by the act of 
incorporation this debt, like the vivum vadium of the old law, is 
an annually operating absorbent of the surplus income of both 
Churches. Although St. Peter’s Church debilitated and crippled 
in her means by the injustice of her proud daughter is crumbling 
in ruins and has no surplus income, that circumstance does not 
lessen the truth of this remark. If the existence of the debt draws 
no money from St. Peter’s Church, it is because by its oppressive 
weight it prevents those measures which would enable St. Peter’s 
Church to fill her treasury. The injury which checks the influx 
of money is rather more injurious than that which would permit 
its acquisition only to draw it off again. There would be less of 
pure and unmingled evil in a course which led to the latter result 
than there is in that policy which produces the former. 

I am of opinion that upon a bill filed, the Trustees of the 
Cathedral would be restrained from expending any moneys ex- 
cept such as might be required for ordinary contingent and 
necessary expenses according to the construction which I have 
above given to these terms. You can also compel the taking of 
an account of the outgoes of the Cathedral ever since the act of 
incorporation, in order to ascertain the amount unnecessarily 
expended. Upon the ascertainment thereof, the Trustees of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral would be decreed to apply forthwith that 
amount with interest thereon since the misapplication to the 
extinguishment of the debt. If a sale of their property should 
be necessary to the execution of such a decree it should never- 
theless be obeyed. 

In using the word unnecessarily above, I mean to be understood 
as using it in a sense corresponding with my construction of the 
words “ordinary contingent and necessary expenses” as used in 
the act of incorporation. 

I am Gentlemen, 

Yr. obedient 


Cu. O’ConNoR 
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